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WHAT THEY REALLY DID AT MORECAMBE 
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MACKAY 


His quips and sallies 
will be remembered 
for many a year. A 
lifelong member of 
= = ego es AG the Labour 
ment, the 

Chronicle’s famous 
essayist was at one 
time . its Industrial 
Correspondent. Ian 
Mackay was only 54 


SERS Connie Seeeaee when he collapsed on 
the front at More- 

, cambe after attend- 

ep oacige | = - 22 ing the Labour Party 


Conference. 


‘LONDON... MORECAMBE...SCARBORO’... MOSCOW 


[ss number of Fact contains reports of the Conferences of 
four political parties, all of which took place in October: 
The British Labour Party met at Morecambe in the first 
_ week of the month. The next week the Conservative Party 
moved out to the opposite coast for an exhilarating week- 
end at Scarborough. Sir Oswald Mosley’s Party, now called 
the Union Movement, went through a comical charade of 
_ drum-beating and flag-waving one Saturday afternoon in 
- London, and the Nineteenth. Congress of the Soviet Com- 
- munist Party is still lending its ears to the Moscow oracles 
-_ while these lines are being written. 
2 What a strange contrast these gatherings provide! From 


_ the portentous outpourings of the thermidorian reactionaries - 


- in Moscow to the absurd froth of Mosley’s puppet players at 

_ the other end of the world, from the earnest Socialist de- 
- baters at Morecambe to the obedient Tory pilgrims happily 
_ imbibing Mr. Churchill’s cigar smoke with the ozone at 
rborough, they have only one thing in common. . They 
‘are all intent on becoming or remaining the Governments of 
their countries. 


i. 
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2 . Of the four, the Labour Party Conference at Morecambe 


received the greatest Press coverage in this country, if 

_ coverage can be measured by the amount of space devoted 
toa subject by the national newspapers. If, on the other 
hand, coverage implies that a subject has been covered, the 
‘Labour Party Conference was very inadequately reported 
eed. If the Press is to be believed, the only thing that 


Zot the Labour Pate 


1ed at Morecambe last month was a sirugaie for the 


Now, the Leader of the Labour Party is the only mem- ie 
ber of the National Executive Committee-not elected by the 


Conference. He is chosen by the Parliamentary Labour 
Party. Seven committee members are elected at the Con- 
ference by Constituency Labour Parties’ delegates, twelve 


_are elected by the delegates of affiliated trade unions, five are 
women members elected by the whole Conference, one is 
elected from other bodies affiliated to the Party and finally 


the Treasurer, who is elected by the whole Conference, 
makes up the team. 


Thus, the cloak and scissors men of Fleet Street accom= 
plished the extraordinary feat of reporting continuously for 
five days the one thing at Morecambe that did not take 
place. Some of them may smile. But does anyone doubt 
that the present Leader would have received overwhelming 
support if the choice had in fact been placed on the Labour 
Party Conference? It was only because Clement Attlee’s 


position was not before Conference that the Labour Party’s ~ 
opponents were able to delude themselves and the public. 


Out of an executive of 27 members, 24 were re-elected, two 


were defeated and one retired. That was the extent of the | 


“ overthrowing of the official leadership” at Morecambe. 


The Labour Party does not object to the interest aroused 
in its Executive Committee elections. On the contrary, 
British Socialists seein it a real if unintended compliment 
to the fact that their Party, of the four which met in 


“October, is the only one whose members have the right to 


choose their leaders. 


THE THIN RED LINE 


Best toes forward 


AS FACT goes to press, the 19th Congress 
“™ of the Soviet Communist Party is still 
proceeding -in the Moscow Kremlin. 

The main announcements by the leaders 
of the party have already been made. No- 
body who has any knowledge of the 
authoritarian character of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party will expect even the slightest 
opposition to the policy laid down by 
Stalin and his followers in the Politburo. 

The last time the Russian Communists 
met at a Party Congress was in March, 
1939. It was at this Congress that Stalin 
expounded the idea of a friendly turn in 
the relations between Communist Russia 
and Nazi Germany. It took the Politburo 
more than 13 years to call the next Party 
Congress, despite their rules, which demand 
a Congress not less often than once in four 
years. 

After Stalin’s victory in the middle of the 
twenties the Soviet Party Congresses lost 
any resemblance. to debating and delibera- 
ting assemblies. They are one of the im- 
portant stages through which the small 
ruling group discloses to the Russian peaple, 
and to the world outside, how their minds 
are working in relation to international 
an national problems. While no one should 
underestimate the tendency to _ secret- 
iveness and cunning which is deeply rooted 
in the minds of totalitarian leaders, who 
see themselves in a permanent war with 
everybody else, these same leaders are 
forced, from time to time, to let their fol- 
lowers know the general outline of their 
strategy and tactics. Without orders there 
eould be no useful followers. 


The Maker of the Law 


A few days before the present Congress 
opened, the leading Party paper, Bolshevik, 
published an article 50 pages long, signed 
by Stalin. It contains a further important 
revision of some of Marx’ and: Engels’ 
theories. It shows Stalin as no longer the 

- loyal continuator of pure Marxism- 
Leninism, but as the source of the new 
Communist orthodoxy. This, no doubt, has 
important political significance. It puts 
Stalin above anybody, dead or alive, in the 
Communist church. . It gives him the 
authority of the maker of the Law, head 

_of the State.and Leader of the Party. . 

Till quite recently the official Soviet 
propaganda line was to treat all non-Com- 
munist countries in the same way. They 
were all depicted as blood-thirsty monsters, 
who were waiting to jump at the body of 
Soviet Russia. Even neutral countries, like 
Sweden, were treated in a most hastile 
Manner (witness the shooting down of their 
planes over the Baltic). This treatment 
of non-Communist countries was laid down 
by Stalin in a speech he délivered in 1945. 
Later, his lieutenant, Zhdanov, elaborated 
this idea of “two camps” fighting each 
other, in his speech at the foundation meet- 
ing of the Cominform in 1947, 


Under the watchful 


eye” of 
PROTEGE Stalin himself, Malenkov 
introduces the party’s report at the 


Moscow Congress. It was the first time 
Stalin had entrusted the task to another. 


But the conquest of social - democratic 
Czechoslovakia (in February, 1948) was the 
Soviet Empire’s last succéssful acquisition 
after the war. The Berlin blockade’ in 
1949 failed. The Korean aggression not 
only produced a military stalemate in Asia, 
but — still less desirable from the Soviet 
point of view—a determination by ‘the 
most powerful non-Communist countries to 
resist jointly any further aggression coming 
from the Soviet side. 

Malenkov (the coming man), Molotov, 
and still more Stalin, have, it seems, given 
up the idea that Soviet Russia is now in 
a position both ‘to hold its 100,000,000 
satellite subjects in Europe, and to push 
forward the frontiers of the Soviet Empire, 
as they did between 1939 and 1948. The 
whole gist of Stalin’s long treatise and the 
speeches delivered by his nearest collabora- 
tars show that, for the time being, Soviet 
Russia will concern herself with consolidat- 
ing the gains she has made. 

In his article Stalin developed Lenin’s 
(and Trotsky’s) theory that the non-Com- 
munist (“imperialist, capitalist,” etc.) States 
will inevitably clash with each other in 
their battle for raw materials and markets. 
He believes that the possibility of a war 
in which Britain may fight the United 
States is much more real than the possi- 
bility that the Imperialists may attack 
SovietRussia. Did not Hitler Germany go to 
war against other capitalist countries (the 
Kremlin never distinguished between 
fascist and democratic nations)? If this 
is true then Soviet Russia ought, as Stalin 
said in a speech published in Moscow in 
1947, to wait for the proper moment to use 
her strength. In this speech Stalin said: 
“But, if war begins, we shall hardly have 
to sit back with arms folded. We shall 
have to come out, but we ought to be the 
last to come out. And we shall come out in 
order to -throw the decisive weight on the 
scales.” 

The Soviet War Minister, Marshal Vas- 


ilevsky,. made it quite clear that his 
Government is heavily arming. According 
to official reports, he said at the Congress 
that, as a result of the last five-year plan, 
the Soviet Army was now equipped with 
new weapons greatly superior to those it 
had used in the war. 

He said that the new five-year plan 
(1951-56) would create conditions for a 
better supply of first-class modern arms 
and munitions in considerably greater 
quantities. than during the war. There was 
no doubt that Soviet scientists, with indus- 
try further developed, would create still 
better models. Stalin, the Central Com- 
mittee of the party, and the Soviet Govern- 
ment — he said—did not for one minute 
forget about extending the development of 
the active defence of the country. 

“No army in the world has had such 
rich war experience, such advanced mili- 
tary science as our Army,” said Marshal 
Vasilevsky. And he made the important 
statement that in the post-war period the 
Soviet Army had been held in constant 
combat readiness. 

In 1939 Stalin based his tactics on a war 
of the Nazi-fascist States against the democ- 
racies. He promised Hitler not only 
Russia’s neutrality, but every help short of 
declaring war on France and Britain. For 
this he got Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia, 
half of Poland and parts of Finland and 
Roumania. 


Adjusting the Line... 


Every speaker at the Moscow Congress | 


violently attacked the United States as 
“worse than Hitler Germany.” To Britain, 


Germany, France and Japan has been given 
the hope that they may in the future, if 
necessary by war, free themselves from 
their “slavery towards America.” 


The new tactics of Soviet Russia are 


BREAK On October 16, Moussadek an- 

nounced by radio that Persia 
was to sever diplomatic relations with 
Britain. “The break does not mean 
the end of friendly relations,” he added. 


- 


oo 
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HARDSHIP 


Has 


The majority, of Persians lead hard lives scarcely touched by Western progress. 
enjoys every luxury. Persian Nationalists strive to divert the rising social unrest against the British, whom. they 


By contrast, a small ruling class 


blame for the people’s poverty. But, in fact, the British-built oil refineries are Persia’s only major economic asset, accounting until 


recently for the main part of the Government’s 


average. 


clear. Unable for the time being to push 
forward her sphere of influence by means 
of force and organised coups d’etats, she 
~ will work relentlessly to divide her oppo- 
nents. To-day she may make offers to 
Britain or Germany. To-morrow neither 
ideological nor ‘ psychological difficulties 
will stand in her way if she decides to 
persuade the United States to make a deal 
with Moscow, and leave Europe to its fate. 
A new phase of the Cold War has been 
announced by Moscow. LucJAN But. 


se 9 e 
Persia’s dilemma 
> ai state of Persia’s finances, starved 
ae ‘through lack .of oil revenues, grows 
: ‘more and more desperate. 

Following his. success in the. General 
- Elections held. in May and June, Dr. Mous- 
‘sadek demanded full powers for six months 

in the field of economics, banking and ad- 

ministration, to enable him to meet the 
emergency. He also demanded that in 
addition to holding the Premiership, he 
~ should take over the Ministry of War. 
~ These powers were at.first refused by the 
_. Majlis and Qavam-es-Saltaneh was made 
)4Prime Minister. Angry popular demon- 
_ strations in favour of Moussadek, how- 
ever, compelled Qavam to resign after only 
‘four .days in office, and Moussadek was 
‘reappointed with the full powers that he 
required. (Fact, September.) 
- On August 7 Moussadek made a new ap- 
3 Beeach: to. the British, beetles to negotiate 


A 


income. 


afresh with the Anglo-Iranian Oil ea 
pany, provided the latter ended its “ un- 
just measures” against the sale of Eaten 
oil and agreed to pay “tens of millions of 
pounds” which it was claimed were owed 
to the Persian Government. This drew a 
joint reply from Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Truman, delivered on August 30, which 
proposed that the question of compensation 
for the loss of Anglo-Iranian’s concessions 
and-assets in Persia should be submitted 
again to the International Court for arbi- 
tration, and that meanwhile the Persian 
Government and the Company should 
begin negotiations to reopen the flow of oil 
from Persia to world markets. If this was 
agreed the company would try to arrange 
the export of the two million tons: of oil 
stored in Abadan and make appropriate 
payment. The United Kingdom would 
relax restrictions on exports to Persia of 
sugar and machinery for the oil industry 
and on Persia’s use of sterling in U.K. 
banks. Finally, the American Government 
would make an immediate grant to Persia 
of 10 million dollars. 

Dr. Moussadek replied the same evening 
that the Persian Government would never 
accept such proposals, and that Parliament 
was to be reassembled to work out a reply. 
This reply was delivered on September 25. 


‘It: ‘agreed to arbitration by. the Inter- 


national Court, but only on four conditions: 

‘(1) Compensation would be only for 
the company’s property in Persia at the 
time of nationalisation and would not in- 
clude payments for goodwill and conces- 


sinking his country 


They also provided the oil workers with living standards far above the 
Moussadek’s virtual eviction of the British dammed up the flow of oil, 


into economic chaos. 


sion rights (although the concession was to 
run another forty years to 1993). 

(2) The International Court would be 
asked to assess claims in various specified 
ways, for which purpose the company’s 
past agreements could be used as a basis, 
though for all other purposes-they must be 
regarded as invalid. 

(3) The company must pay damages 
for lusses resulting from difficulties placed 
in the way of selling Iranian oil, and for 
delay in payments. 

(4) The company must make an imme- 
diate payment of 49 million pounds con- 
vertible into dollars. 

The reply made no mention of the 
Western proposals for talks to get the oil 
flowing again. 
caused considerable, disappointment in 
London. In a message delivered on Octo- 
ber 5, Anthony Eden expressed his regret 
that the Churchill-Truman proposals had 
been misunderstood by Dr. Moussadek, 
and &tated that Britain accepted Persia’s 
decision to nationalise the oil industry, and 
did not contemplate a monopoly of oil pur- 
chases. The Churchill-Truman proposals, 
he added, suggested an, equitable method 
of settling the claims of both sides by im- 
partial adjudication. It did not mention oil 
prices, as these. were a matter to be settled 


between seller and purchaser and not be- — 


tween governments. “I am sending you 
this message,” concluded Eden,“ in order 
that, whether or not you accept the pro- 
posals, you and your countrymen may 
know exactly what we have had in mind. 3 


The tone of this Note. 
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Europe’s litile men 


MPHE European scene is changing, but 

the direction of the change is not yet 
clear, writes FACT’S observer at the Con- 
sultative Assembly of the Council of 
Europe, which met at Strasbourg from 
September 15 to October 4. 


On the surface the situation seems 
straightforward enough. The Treaty for 
the European Coal and Steel Community, 
which was known as the Schuman Plan, 
comprising France, Italy, Western Ger- 
many and the Benelux countries, has now 
been ratified and is in operation. The 
machinery has been set up, and there is a 
British Government delegation per- 
manently attached to the High Authority 
of this Coal and Steel Community. This 
is in line with the policy pursued by the 
Labour Government and taken over by 
the Conservative Government of declining 
to join in a supra-national organisation, 
while ensuring the closest possible associa- 
tion of Britain with such communities as 
may be formed. 


The next step aimed at by the con- 
tinental federalists is the European 
Defence Community. The Treaty for this 
Community has been signed but not yet 
ratified. This Treaty provides also for the 
setting up of a political authority for the 
six countries. Wishing to push ahead as 

- rapidly as possible’ with the establishment 
of this political authority, the Govern- 
ments of the six countries entrusted the 
task of drawing up the necessary constitu- 
tion to a special assembly called the Ad 

- Hoc Assembly. 


On the face of it this is nothing more 
than a telescoping of procedure. Instead 

- of waiting for the ratification of. the 
- European Defence Community the six 
- countries are going ahead simultaneously 
na with preparations *to set up a_ political 
authority. But there is more in it than 

_ that. The original proposal made in 1950 
. (for a German contribution to the defence 
- of Western. Europe was only acceptable to 
a the French on the basis, of the Pleven 
5 Plan, of which the essential point was that 
_ there must be no reconstitution of a Ger- 
“) man army, but that German forces should 
_ be incorporated in a European army in 
- units of so small a size as to be incapable 
of independent action. The Pleyen Plan 
“was the starting point for negotiations on 
ie European Defence Community, but in 
e course of these negotiations the size 
‘of the units to be contributed was enlarged 
‘ to that of:a division. In the French view 
ey his. makes it all the more important to 
i ure that the German military contribu- 
Ae tion ‘is indissolubly bound to the European 
army, and this assurance is being sought 


Si 

= 
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he establishment of a full federation of 
the: six countries. 


ie ~ Many: of the supporters of the limited com- 
am unities had no intention of severing’ the 
six countries from the rest of Western 


by pressing on as fast as: possible towards. these parties 


ae Europe. ‘They have insisted that the. 
_ closest association should be maintained 
Bee ccn. the communities and_ those 
Hy ountries which are not members, | par- 


ticularly Britain and Scandinavia. Con- 
sequently they welcomed the recent 
British proposals which were designed to 
maintain the Council of Europe as the 
framework within which the close associa- 
tion between the supra-natioral authorities 
and the non-member countries could be 
achieved. 


But it is clear that other supporters of 
the six country communities desire to keep 
Britain and Scandinavia, and particularly 
Britain, at a distance. There was some 
indication of this when the Assembly of 
the Coal and Steel Community met at 
Strasbourg recently. The greatest pains 
were taken to eliminate from the doors 
and walls of the Council of Europe every 
trace of the English language. This was 
carried to an extent which seems almost 
pathological. The establishment of a Little 
Europe of the six countries separated off 
from the rest of Western Europe would 
achieve, not the unity, but the division of 
Western Europe. 


Nobody is openly advocating a Little 
Europe. Appearances are being main- 
tained. Everybody pays lip service to the 
general principle of close association 
between the restricted communities and 
the other countries of Western Europe, as 
laid down. in numerous resolutions of the 
Consultative Assembly of the Council of 
Europe. But the undercurrent for setting 
up a Little Europe is strong, and if it looks 
like prevailing. then many who have 
hitherto supported the supra-national com- 
munities will have to think again. This 
might well have serious consequences for 
the -proposed European Defence Com- 
munity and for the whole system of supra- 
national communities on which so much 
time and so many words have been 
expended. 


OPENING the Second Congress of the 

Socialist International at Milan, on 
October 17, the Chairman, Morgan Phillips, 
said: “Here in the International East 
meets West on an equal footing. The acci- 
dental divisions between nations are trans- 
cended by our united dedication to the 
cause of international Socialism.” 

He added: “ The Socialist International 
must demonstrate that it offers the peoples 
of the world the only alternative, and a 
much better alternative, to. the capitalist 
system, which is on the decline, and to the 
new. totalitarianisms, which are old- 
fashioned despotisms in modern dress.” 

In its report for 1951-2, the International 
states that its membership now _ in- 


cludes. thirty-six Labour and_ Socialist 


Parties with an aggregate membership of 
9,870,000. The total voting strength of 


gained by each party at its most recent 


General Election, is nearly 63 million. The 
‘parties own ‘or control. 207 daily news- 


papers with an aggregate circulation -of 


‘over 7,000,000 and 138 weekly publications 


whose aggregate circulation exceeds two 
million. 


‘Since July, 1951, a number: of special — 


commissions and other subsidiary bodies: 


4 


-and equal rights for all.” 


authority should not have power to prevent 


‘colonial: exploitation by> foreign ‘capitalists. 
‘The aim of the Socialist International, it 
‘declares, is to raise the standard of living 


estimated on the results 


of the. Socialist International Tee “been S 
meeting to discuss a variety of subjects in- — 
cluding rearmament, the Schuman Plan, 
agricultural policy, the Socialist press, 
and policy towards under-developed areas. - 
Socialist Inter-Groups have also been 
formed at the Council of Europe, the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union and the Movement of 
Parliamentarians for World Government. 
Particular attention has been paid to the. 
question of Socialist press co-operation. 
Following special conferences held at 
Dorking in 1950 and Amsterdam in 1951, 
a third met at Brussels in January and 
February of this year, and created the 
International Press Centre to act.as a 
joint press agency, and the Commercial 
and Technical Bureau which will serve as 
a clearing house for commercial and tech- 
nical information and experience. 
The International Socialist Women’s 
Secretariat, a branch of the Secretariat of 
the Socialist ~ International, co-ordinating. 
the activities of the Women’s Sections of 
Member Parties, held an International 
Socialist Women’s Conference in June, 
1951. Its Working Committee has since 
met three times and has organised six in- 
ternational frontier meetings, attended by 
women from six West European countries. 
“Entraide Socialiste Internationale,” 
recognised by the International Socialist 
Conference in March 1951, was reorganised ° 
in December, 1951, as ‘“ International 
Labour Assistance.” Thijs body aims to 
assist social democrats driven into politi- 
cal exile. 
In its statement on policy the report re- 
affirms the support of the Socialist Inter- 
national for Western rearmament and car- 
ries a special note on the attitude of the 
German Social Democratic Party, which 
agrees with a German defence contribution 
but only on the basis of ‘‘ equal sacrifices 
The Socialist 
International considers that conditions in —— 
Western -Europe are favourable to the 
establishment of social justice and better 
living, provided a strong and effective — 
organisation, transcending- absolute 
national sovereignty, ‘can be created within 
the framework of the Council of Europe 
and other existing European organs. ~ 
With regard to the Schuman Plan, the 
report stresses the need for democratic 
control of, and workers’ representation in, 
the Supreme Authority. It states that this 


nationalisation of the iron and-steel indus-_ 
try in any member country, and calls for_ 
publication of monthly statements . on = : 
workers’ standard of living, migration of 
workers, and unemployment _ ‘within the - 
industry. 
Dealing with didaricheloeae Sabot 
the report, condemns both exploitation ce ' 
indigenous °' financial oligarchies, an 


of the masses by means of land reform and 
industrialisation, extension of ’ public» 
ownership; and development of producers’ ~ 
and consumers’ co-operatives, The report $ 
places on record its opposition to th 
\French Government’s policy in Tunisia 


Yo any attempts to include Franco, Spain in . | 
Western Defence. ; 
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HOME AFFAIRS 


MOSLEYITES MEET 
Who do they appreciate? 


ILLBANK Infants’ School, London, 
looked the same as usual on October 
4, except that, as it was a Saturday, the 
classrooms were deserted. Outside, a group 
of Cockney boys were playing football. - In 
the playground a netball team practised. 
Suddenly in the school hall drums began 
to rattle. Banners were held aloft and 
arms were raised in the Fascist salute, as 
150 delegates to the annual conference of 
Oswald Mosley’s Union Movement howled 
their own version of Hitler’s “Horst 


Wessel” song. They were a curious bunch, 


from a paratrooper in uniform to a tiny 
girl, from _ self-conscious. toughs with 
chips on their shoulders to a little silver- 
haired old lady who looked as if she kept 
a village toffee shop. ; 

There had been rare cloak and dagger 
stuff as the delegates arrived. 

Fearful, perhaps, of outside demonstra- 
tions, the more prosperous hid their cars 
inside the playground behind locked gates. 

Some came early. One smart, post-war 
saloon was driven up 90 minutes before 
the start. The driver—in green corduroy 
jacket and red bow-tie—lost no time in 
clearing his vehicle from the road. 

Then came the Fascist “ battle-wagon ” 
with a dozen self-conscious youths sitting 
inside. It left within a minute to collect 
other delegates and return later. 


“We have come to discuss future 


policy,” said conference organiser L. A. 
Flockhart. -“ Later, we shall listen for an 
hour to a message specially recorded by 
Sir Oswald in his Irish home.” 

There was plenty of build-up to get the 
mixed gathering in the right mood for The 
Leader’s words. 

At .a military-like command, white- 
shirted youths wearing armbands with the 
hated flash symbol, marched through the 
hall to a flag-draped platform, where they 
stood banging their drums until the win- 
dows rattled. 

Above them a banner proclaimed “ For 
Youth and: Europe,” while another read 
“Unite Against Communism.” 

Standing rigidly to attention the dele- 
gates began singing “For freedom and 
bread.” 

The uproar continued for five minutes. 
Then one combined shout brought the net- 


ball team rushing to the windows to peer. 


in with astonishment : 

“ Two—four—six—eight—who 
appreciate ? ” 

But the call was not for~ Harringay 
Racers or Wembley Lions. It was for 
M-O-S-L-E-Y... 

Before the speeches started, visitors 
were ushered gently but firmly from the 
hall. Two bored policemen outside the 
gates stifled a yawn... 


Tories in conference 


[’ spite of excellent steering by the plat- 

form, the Conservative Party’s Scar- 
horough Conference, October 9-11, showed 
itself more deeply divided than at any time 
since the war. The question that ran 
through all the policy debates was. this: 
Should the Conservatives continue to sup- 


do we 
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port the Welfare State or begin seriously 
to dismantle it? 

Mr. Butler’s New Conservatives and the 
Old Guard never quite confronted each 
other on the main issue. But when Mr. 
Butler said that he would do nothing in 
curtailing Government expenditure that- 
was “radical, unsound, cruel or: unneces- 
sary” the inner struggle within the Con- 
servative Party at last received public exs- 
pression. Conference, for its part, resolved, 
as the Sunday Times put it, that ‘‘ Public 
expenditure has increased, is increasing, 
and ought to be drastically diminished.” 
Mr. Butler, however, had pointed out thaf 
drastic cuts in Government expenditure 
can only be made through radical changes 
in social policy. : 

While Conservative Conferences cannot 
mandate the Party leadership, there is no 
doubt that the Chancellor is coming under 
increasing pressure. The views of the mili- 
tant middle class delegates who do the 
work in the Constituency Parties cannot 
be lightly set aside, particularly when, as 
is the case to-day, the Party leadership 
itself is deeply divided. One indication of 
which way the wind is blowing occurred 
during the Lord Mayor’s dinner on Octo- 
ber 7, when Mr. Butler addressed the 
bankers. His cool reception was. reminis= 
cent of the days of Mr. Gaitskell and Sir 
Stafford Cripps. Both the Governor of the 
Bank of England and the Chairman of the — 
Stock Exchange took the opportunity of 
reading the Chancellor a lecture. Govern= — 
ment expenditure, said the one; was too 
high; taxation, said the other, must be re=- 
duced. These are influential voices which 
no Conservative Chancellor can afford to 
ignore. : 3, 
The danger to Mr. Butler—and to the 
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Welfare State—springs still from the 
nation’s precarious balance of payments. 
If there is a worsening in the overseas 
trade position, then it is difficult to see how 
the Chancellor will be able to resist the 
pressures upon him. At least his critics 
have a policy. The alternative to the de- 
flation and unemployment which they ad- 
vocate can only be an extension of plan- 
ning and a further equalisation of incomes, 
which the Chancellor is unlikely to have 
either the political strength, or, for that 
matter, the desire, to insist on. 

There was no hint in We Shall Win 
Through, the recently published Central 
Office publication, that the nation was 
standing on the “treacherous trap-door,” 
so. graphically described by the Prime 
Minister in July. Indeed, the mood was 
confident, almost complacent. The main 
theme was that the nation had been saved 
from bankruptcy. ‘ Great and continuing 
endeavours,” it said, will have to be made 
before the economy is really secure. But 
the right road to national salvation is 
clearly marked out. This is certainly a 
cheerful view of the future—but not neces- 
sarily the right one. 

Housing, of course, merited special men- 
tion. This may prove to be, as: Conserva- 
tives are obviously hoping, a big 
vote-winner at the next election. So far, 
house building has shown a _ welcome 
improvement, but it has a long way. to go 
before the Conservative target figure is 
reached. The signs are that the Conserva- 
tives will press forward irrespective of 
other claims on the building industry. We 
Shall Win Through declared: “ The future 
outlook entitles Conservatives to. advance 
confidently towards our declared target of 
300.000 houses.” 

On the record of the past year it is not 
easy to discern the shape of a distinctive 
Conservative policy. We Shall Win 
Through points to no new advances in 
policy making. 

_. There have been sops to special interests 
-and to the party’s right wing, but in 
' economic policy Mr. Butler has followed by 

and large—albeit somewhat reluctantly— 
the road mapped out by his predecessor. 


4 DELEGATES of the cotton trade from 
4 the leading producing countries met at 
_ Buxton early in October to talk about 
future prospects. 
_ This year there has been a world-wide 
_ textile slump; world exports of cotton 
: -piece-goods are expected to be nearly 13 
- per cent less than in 1951, and in that year 
_ they have already fallen 174 per cent below 
‘pre-war. Mills have been closed or put on 
pf 
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short time in many countries. In Lanca- 
: shire, the number of wholly unemployed in 
the: textile and clothing industries reached 
a peak of 161 ,000 registered in May—over 
15 times as many as in May, 1951. 

A The Conference had no ideas to offer 
on increasing trade as a whole. It thought 
that industrial capacity in the industry 
was more than enough to meet world needs 
for some years, so it showed most interest 
in the shares in the world’s trade that the 
ifferent countries were likely to get in 
these circumstances, 


In 1952, Britain’s share of world exports 
of cotton piece goods is 15.6 per cent. (Be- 
fore 1914 it was nearly 50 per cent. The 
United States’ share has now grown to 16.2 
per cent. India, formerly one of the larg- 
est markets for British cotton goods, has 
developed her own industry and now has 
an 11 per cent share inthe world’s ex- 
ports. Japan, who was a keen competitor 
even before the war, is continuing to reach 
out to traditional British markets such as 
British West Africa. She now has a 19 
per cent share and her industry is far from 
full post-war recovery. She, too, must ex- 
port to live. 

The Conference favoured unfettered 
competition; it deplored the tariffs main- 
tained by some countries to protect home 
manufactures against cheaper imports 
from outside, particularly in less developed 
countries, where they were originally 
started to help new industry in its early 
stages. 

With a shrinking market, competition 
between countries is going to be keener 
than ever. In this scramble, the United 
States has the advantage of modern large- 
scale production methods, and India and 
Japan have cheap labour. The British 
delegates declared expectations of increas- 
ing the British exports by.56 per cent by 
1953. This target implies drastic. action to 
improve efficiency. In fact, reorganisation 
of the industry is long overdue, and with- 
out it there will be no future for Lanca- 
shire. 


Paying our way 


At first sight the latest Balance of Pay- 
ments White Paper shows a_ very 
encouraging improvement in the -U.K.’s 
trade position. A deficit of £393 million 
in the second half of 1951 has turned into a 
surplus of £24 million in the first half of 
1952. When U.S. defence aid is taken into 
account, the U.K.’s surplus with the world 
is,.up to £82 million. 

This improvement is mainly due to a 
£250 million reduction in imports and a 
rise of about £100 million in exports. 'The 
programme of cuts begun last November 


accounts for part of the £250 million. 


reduction in imports, but this figure con- 
ceals the considerable saving effected by 
the persistent fall in import prices since 
the beginning of 1952—a welcome change 
from the soaring price movements of the 
previous -year. 

There are. however, two disquieting 
factors which should dispel too optimistic 
an interpretation of the White Paper 
figures. First, while the overall position 
is now balanced, the U.K.’s deficits with 
the Dollar Area and the O.E.E.C. countries 
remain. The dollar gap is still open—to 
the extent of £273 million in the first half 
of this year. While this is smaller than 
the second half of 1951. it is well to 


’ remember that-it is almost double what it 


was a year ago.. This deficit is largely 
responsible for the alarming drop in gold 
and dollar reserves. On December 31, 
1951, these stood at 2.325 million dollars. 
By September 30, 1952, they had shrunk 
to 1,685. million dollars. But for the 
receipt of some 200 million dollars- of 
American aid, the reserves would now be- 


near to the lowest post-war level, reached 
in September, 1949, when the pound was 
devalued. 

Secondly, while exports have increased 
in the first half of 1952, most of this 
increase appears to have taken place in the 
first quarter of the year. In the second 
quarter, the volume index of exports fell 
—from 173 in the second quarter of 1951 
to 151 in the second quarter of this year. 

These are sobering considerations. They 
do not warrant self-congratu!>tion. 


Delayed action 


On October 5 prices of most of the basic 
rationed foods went up, as a result of the 
Butler Budget: 

Margarine 1s. 2d. to 1s. 4d. per lb. 

Cooking fat 1s. 4d. to 1s. 6d. per lb. 

Cheese (on the ration) 2s. to 2s. 2d. per 
lb. 

Butter 2s. 6d. to 3s. per lb. 

Sugar 6d. to 7d. per lb. 

Bacon (average price of all cuts except 
gammon) 3s. 5d. to 3s. 10d. per lb. 

Cooked gammon (off ration) is now ata 
controlled price of 8s. per lb. sliced, and 
7s. 2d. per lb. for a whole gammon. 
~ Uncooked gammon remains on the ration 
at 5s..9d. per lb. smoked, and 5s. 8d. per lb. 
unsmoked. 

A year ago in the General Election 
broadcasts, Lord Woolton twice denied 
that a Tory Government would cut the food 
subsidies. But in his Budget, Mr. Butler 
provided for a cut in the yearly rate from 
£410 million to £250 million. 

These are all steps in the Tories’ general 
policy to put the full cost of food directly 
upon the weekly pay packet, and to wind 
up the rationing system. Three hundred 
food offices have now been closed. 


Unhousing policy 


HE future of almost 132,000 families 

living in 86,000 requisitioned premises 
now hangs in the balance as a result of the 
recent interim report of the working party 
on requisitioned properties. Many of these 
families were re-housed in requis-vioned 
premises by the local authorities after the 
destruction by enemy action .of their 
homes; now they must wait in suspense 
while the authorities wrangle over their 
ultimate fate. 

The Minister of Hevea and Local 
Government, Harold Macmillan, has 
accepted the recommendations and in a 
circular addressed to local authorities he 
asks them to inform him by the end of the 
vear what action they have taken, or are 
taking, to comply with the report’s 
recommendations. 

The working party recommends that the 
585 local authorities with one family or 
less per thousand of the population. in: 


requisitioned premises should be asked to- 


release these premises by December’ 10, 
1953. A further 156 local authorities 
having between one and two families per 
thousand in requisitioned premises should 


be asked to complete their programme of - 


derequisitioning by December 10, 1954. The 


remaining authorities, where the propor- — 
tion is higher, are asked Mg make, year by | 
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‘their holdings of requisitioned premises. 
7 By stressing that first priority for 
-derequisitioning should be given to 
a _ properties which impose the heaviest 
- financial burden’ on the Exchequer, it 
oe would appear that- the main reason for this 
_ renewed attempt to derequisition is a 
financial one. The Exchequer is at the 
moment having to bear the net cost of 
“Maintenance and owners’ compensation, 
which amounts to nearly £7 million a 
year. 
Local authorities: are’ requested to 
allocate a certain number of new 
properties for the reception of tenants 
Z from requisitioned property which could 
_ then be handed back to the landlord — 
_ presumably with vacant possession so that 
he can sell and make a good profit.. The 
report also suggests that families could be 
assisted to find alternative accommodation 
by putting them in touch with privately- 
owned vacant aceommodation, issuing 
building licences and by making advances 
‘for house purchase under the Small Dwell- 
ings Acquisition Acts. 
Local authorities may be able to pur- 
chase some of the properties which are at 
the moment held under requisition by 
them or, says the report, they may be able 
to induce the owner of the property to 
-accept the present occupier as a protected 
tenant under the Rent Restriction Acts. 
“This latter suggestion would seem to be 
the best way out for all concerned. 


z Ian Mackay, the well-known journalist 
_- who collapsed and died on Morecambe 
= promenade just after he had kept the 


_a characteristically witty speech, was only 
54, but he had had a full life. He fought 


x suis 14 he had published poems. 

His speech at Morecambe came like a 
_ breath of Highland air after the serious 
week of debate. -Replying to the vote of 
thanks to the Press—a traditional feature 
of the closing ceremony of Labour Party 
‘conferences — Mackay said: “I have 
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Tom O’Brien 


HE new Chairman of the T.U.C. is General Secretary 
of the National Association of Theatrical and Kine 
Employees, President of the Federation of Theatre 


. Unions and a member of the Joint Industrial Council for 


the Film Industry and of the Cinematograph Films Council. 


Tom O’Brien. was born in 1900 at Llanelly, South 
Wales. After service in the Army, which he joined under- 
age during World War I, he became a stage manager. He 
accordingly joined the National Union of Theatrical and | 
Kine Employees—then a very small organisation—becom- — 
ing South Wales organiser in 1921. Three years later he 
was appointed national organiser, and in 1932 he became | 
‘General Secretary. He was at ‘that time the youngest 


% General Secretary ofa national trade union. 


. ‘Tom O’Brien was responsible for the introduction of —— J 
national agreements for workers in all cinemas and cinema _ 


cafes and for those in theatres and music-halls. He has — 


also negotiated ‘agreements for all his members in film 


“production. 


Since his election to. the: T.U.C. cha Council in | 
1940, Tom O’Brien has been prominent in international 


"trade union affairs. He has been a member of the General 
Council of the International Confederation of ie Trade Vue | 
Unions since its formation in 1949. 


ie Since 1945 Tom OBrien has been Tea ban MP. for 


_ Nottingham N orth-West. 


EARNSHAW. } 
The -retiring Chairman, 
Harry Earnshaw, is- secre-"; 
tary of one of - -Britain’s - 
smallest trade unions, the » 
Beamers, ~ Twisters Gwen 
Drawers. 


ATTLEE 

Ex-officio Executive mem- 
ber, as Leader of the Par- 
liamentary Labour Party. 
He is elected by Members 
of Parliament. 


BACON 

Chairman 1950-51, M.P. for 
N.E. Leeds, miner’s daugh- 
ter Alice Bacon holds one 
of five seats reserved for 
women members. 


r 


GREENWOOD 

Chairman of the Party, 
Arthur Greenwood has 
been a member since 1943, 
when he was elected 
Treasurer, 


IRWIN 

‘Ernest Irwin, genial man 
from the North, has been. 
a National Officer of the 
Electrical - Trades Union* 
since 1936. 


HERBISON 

Soft-s poken Margaret 
Herbison was Joint Under- 
Secretary of State for Scot- 
land 1951. Miner’s daughter 
and ex-schoolteacher. 


r 
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KNIGHT 5 . 
For 17 years a merchant ~ 
seaman, Percy Knight is” 
National Organiser. of the . 
National Union of Seamen. ; 
Joined the Party 40 years - 
ago. 


HORAN 

Alice Horan is Chief 
Woman Officer of the 
National Union of General 
and Municipal. Workers. 
First joined a trade union 
in 1916. 


BEVAN 

Fifty-five-year-old Aneurin 
Bevan. is one. of. seven 
members elected. by Con- 
stituency.. Labour | Parties. 


CASTLE 
Barbara Castle is the only 
woman. on the. Executive 
not elected in the. women’s 
section. She has been M.P. 
for Blackburn since 1945. 


SUMMERSKILL 

Dr. Edith Summerskill 
qualified as a doctor 1924, 
entered Parliament 1938, 
became Minister of Nat- 
ional Insurance, 1950. 


TIFFIN 

Arthur Deakin’s’ second- 
in-command, Assistant.Gen- > 
eral Secretary of the... 
Transport and General 
Workers’ Union. 


WILSON 

One of the three new mem- 
bers, Harold Wilson is also} 
one of the youngest... He is 
36, became a Cabinet 
Minister at 31, 


WHITE ; 

Mrs. Eirene’ White was 
elected to the Executive in 
1947, three years before 
becoming an M.P. .Also on 
the Fabian Executive. 


WATSON 

Sam Watson was Party 
Chairman 1949-50. Secre- 
tary of the Durham Miners, 
he, Griffiths and Bevan are 
all ex - coalminers. 


DOUGLASS 
Harry Douglass of 
BISAKTA (British Iron, 
Steel and Kindred Trades 
Association) is one of 12 
members elected by Trade 
Unions. 


DRIBERG 
Tom. Driberg first) won 
fame as William Hickey of 
the Daily Express; he now 
writes for Reynolds News. 
Entered Parliament 1942. 


WEBBER 

W. J. P. Webber (Bill Web- 
ber) is Assistant General - 
Secretary of the 90,000- 
strong Transport Salaried” 
Staffs Association. 


REEVES. 3 <. 
Joe Reeves, M.P., Royal 
Arsenal Co-op., was elected 
in a section for members. 
of Socialist, Co - operative 
and Professional Organisa- 
tions. 


‘ 


GRIFFITHS 
An ex-coalminer, Jim Grif- 
fiths is known for _ his 
humanity and eloquence. 
One of five ex-Cabinet 
Ministers:on the Executive. 


FRANKLIN 
President -of the N.U.R. 
Under N.U.R. Rules he can 
serve as President for three 
years, after’ which he re- 
turns to his railway duties. 


BURKE 

An official of the Union of: 
Shop, Distributive and Al-; | 
lied Workers, . Wi lfred: one 
Burke has _been M.P.- for: “4 
Burnley since 1935. - Se RT Po 


GOOCH é 
Alderman E. G. Gooch is] 
Honorary President of*the 
National Union of Agricul- 
tural Workers and M.P. for 
North Norfolk. 


MIKARDO 
Ian Mikardo is a Tribune’ 
columnist and prominent 
Fabian. He entered Parlia- 
ment in 1945. 


BRINHAM : Mc > 
George - Brinham, of - thie Sa 
Amalgamated . - Society. “of G 
‘Woodworkers, is ‘one of the 
“three newcomers © to’ ‘the 
Executive, Bt Eig 


HEWITSON. _ 

National Industrial -Officer 
‘of the National Union of 
Municipal and Genera 1 
Workers, Mark Hewitson is] 
M.P. for Hull Central.} 


CROSSMAN 
Journalist Richard Cross- 
man is a well known writer 
in the New Statesman and 
M.P. for Coventry East. 


by MORGAN PHILLIPS 


} FRVER since the Morecambe Conference I have heard people 
outside the Labour Party talking about “the split.” 

_-And when I faced a battery of reporters at my television 
~““Press conference” most of the questions were concerned 

~ with the same subject. As a result, Iam sure that some 
people who were not present at Morecambe really. believe 


+ that the main business of the Labour Party Conference was 


"somehow concerned with the healing or opening up of a 
fundamental difference within the Party. 

The time has come when we should examine this sug- 
gestion and get the facts into perspective. If.I had to.answer 
the question, “Is there a split? ” I would have to:say ‘“ No,”; 

_ . on the other hand, there are many shades of opinion within 
_ the Labour Party which, according. to’ misleading ‘Press 
-staternent mean there are many splits. The Labour Party 
-is a democratic organisation consisting of five million 
members, and it naturally embraces a.wide range of opinions 
-. on-a great many subjects. These opinions-are aired each 
year at our annual Conference; and-out of them the Con- 
ference constructs a policy. to-be followed -by. the National 
_ Executive Committee. 
A. I am afraid that a lot of people were confused by the 
- Press about what was. really news at Morecambe. True, 


Conference was divided on two or three issues, but the key © 


fact is that Conference was united on a host of vital issues 
* which will have a bearing on the everyday lives of men, 
women and children throughout the United Kingdom. 


No serious policy dispute 
-. There was no serious dispute about the Party’s home 
“policy as detailed in “ Facing the Facts.” Many views on. it 
- were expressed by the delegates, but at the end of the day 
it was accepted by an overwhelming vote. Of course, the 
points raised by the delegates who spoke on it will be taken 
- into account by the Executive during the year. 
5 There was complete unity, too, on the question of Tory 
. denationalisation.. There .was some argument about com- 
pensation payments, but this was only a minor point, and 
on the important question of Labour’s future intentions Con- 
_ ference was united. 


3 On agricultural policy, trade union delegates and con- 
 -stituency party delegates were in full agreement, and the 
:. policy was accepted without division. ; é 
a Again, all sections of the Press, including the magazine 
- Press, have been asking whether or not there is an alterna- 
tive to the scholarship type of examination which sort out 

children for grammar or modern schools at the age of 10. 
’ All sections of the Labour Party were completely united in 
4 ‘Conference behind Labour’s comprehensive school plan 
4 which will be put into force when the next Labour Govern- 
* 


~ ment comes into office, and which will ultimately do away 
with the scholarship type of examinations. So that over a 
“very wide range of policy the Morecambe Conference was 
‘united—in fact, much more so than at many other confer- 
ences attended. too mie eee 

: He pate this unity was the news from Morecambe 
- which far outweighed the differences of opinion which have 
been magnified out of all proportion by sections of the 
daily Press. ’ : 


“ 


ng the lifetime ‘of the last Labour Government two 
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1944 after holding several senior posts in the Movement. The 
twenty-seven members of the National Executive Committee are 
shown on the opposite page. : : 


Labour Party at the Annual Conference in 


Ministers and one junior Minister found themselves in dis- 
agreement. with their colleagues in the Government about 
the Health Service charges and the proportion of our 
national income to be spent ‘on rearmament. They were, 
however, fully behind their colleagues in the decision that 


there should be rearmament ; their disagreement was over a 
the amount to be spent and its impact on our living stan- 


dards. The Ministers concerned thought it proper to resign 
from the Government. 


What: really happened on this rearmament issue at 
Morecambe? The resolution calling for a reduction in 
rearmament was moved not by a constituency party but by 
a large trade union. This was defeated and the decision 
taken at Conference on this issue will guide Labour Party 
policy until the next Conference. St 


The simple truth about the “split” is that it has been — 
ruthlessly exploited by the Tory Press in a desperate attempt — 
In actual fact, there ~ 
have been much deeper differences of opinion inside. the 
‘Labour Party in the past, but since Labour was returned to 


to hide the Tories’ own lack of policy. 


power in 1945, and proved that democratic socialism is a 


force to be reckoned with, the eyes of the world have been 


focused upon us. 


The differences of opinion, which have always been. 
thrashed out at our conferences, were not news in the old — 


days. To-day very much smaller differences are front page 
NewS: <-> as - i 


Unfortunately there are a number of people inside and. 


outside our Party who have fallen very heavily for the “bait” 


_ which the opposition Press have carefully prepared. They 


accept without question that there is a fundamental differ- 


ence on policy in our Party. ; 


-<Let me say with all the emphasis at my command that 
this is not' so. It is important that I should stress this point, 


Morgan Phillips was elected Secretary of the - 


THE JUDGES 


They listen. They make notes. They 
are the rank and file. In the end 
it is they who decide. 


for I am quite certain that some of our members are under — 
the impression that Aneurin Bevan and his supporters are 
offering a completely new policy as an alternative to that of 
the Labour Party, and that it will only be a matter of time} : 
before the whole Movement falls in line with these “new” 
ideas. 

What nonsensé this is! And dangerous nonsense at that. 
For it is on this very canard that our Tory enemies are pis 
ning their declining hopes of survival. 

Are we, at this critical time‘in our history, going to play 
the Tory game instead of making it our business to foster 
the unity which is our real, and indeed our only, strength? © 

Look back down the years of our progress. Recall the - 
early battles over the Lib.-Lab. system of representing ~ 
Labour in Parliament. The bitter clashes in the Party during 
the First World War when the LLP. refused to participate in 
the Coalition Government. Then, again, the Maxton-Cook 
dispute,.and later the long quarrel over the activities of the 
Socialist League. 


We looked into the abyss . 


The great rift of 1931 stands in a class by itself. = that 
year Labour did indeed look into the abyss of oblivion. But 
the fabric of our Movement was such that it withstood the 
shock even of that great debacle and survived to become 
the finest Government Britain has ever known. 

Remembering these dramatic events of the past, owe is — 
it possible to call the present argument a “split”? There 
is not a single Socialist principle involved, nor is there a ~ 
single item of major policy upon wee we do not asa 
Party stand agreed. ; 

Let us remember that when our political opponents . 
headline the present situation as a “ hopeless and irrevocable — 
division” that is what they would like the rank and file of © 
our Party to believe, because it would be the quickest and ~ 
easiest way of weakening our striking force at an election. 

I donot believe that they can succeed. 


As General Secretary, my part in the present situation 
is not that of a referee between two hostile contestants. I 
am charged with a duty to the Party as a whole. I~ 
must also view its problems in their true proportion if they i 
are to-be solved satisfactorily. 

Knowing the situation as I do I am convinced that the © 
Labour Party will suffer no final harm from the arguments 
now going on within it. Isay this because I know that these 
arguments are sincere. I could not hold this view if I thought 
that they had been caused by Communist agitation. If this 
had been so, then certainly the outlook would be a sombre 
one. ; a 

But there has never been a time in our Party’s history ~ 
when Communist influence has been so weak. Reports from — 
all our Regions confirm this view, eae the oromuniek them- 
selves know it to be true. . 

Now let us put this “split” in its true perspective. Let 
any Party member ask himself this question: “ What would — 
happen if there were a General Election next week?” The 
answer is at once quite” ‘clear. Inside the Party there would 
be no division of opinion: The Party would go forward to 
the Country stronger in membership and feeling than ever § 
before. It would go forward fully united with every con- 
fidence of victory. The minor differences of opinion would | 
fade into the background. 

As long as the Labour Party remains alive and demo- 
cratic there will be so-called “splits” on matters of opinion. 
If ever our annual conference became a mere rubber stamp_ 
like the Tory conferences, with its flag-waving and its hero- 
worship, instead of discussing the burning issues of the day, 
it would be an end of our eteat Movement. But that wil 
never happen! _ 


. 


WE must gather up all those who, 
like us, realize that the greatest 
power in the world is the power of 
ideas, and that the greatest of ideas is 
that which comes from men and 
women of all races, of all countries, 
saying: We are brothers, and we are 
going to turn our backs on _ this 
nightmare of greed and materialism. 


JENNIE LEE 


j lee is easy to face the facts which are 

convenient to us, but we have to 
face all the facts. The first fact about 
world rearmament is that the only 
two countries which can rearm and 
maintain their standards of living are 


-the Soviet Union and the USA. They 


grow stronger under the stimulus of 
rearmament. The rest of us grow 
weaker. RICHARD CROSSMAN 


They also listen 
and make notes, 
‘the men and 
“women who sit at 
‘the Executive 
table. Every 
_ views 


speaker’s 
are important, be 
‘he famous or 
unknown. 


UNLESS our organized Trade Union 
~ ‘and Labour Movements draw up 
plans for unemployment that can take 
effect while people are unemployed, 
we will have the same sort of situation 
as we had after the first World War. 
. Another party (the Communist 
Party) took control of the unemployed 
movement then. BESSIE BRADDOCK 


ig is humbug to pay lip service to 
collective security and then pro- 
pose that we on whom, as one of the 
nations, the United Nations depends 
for collective security, should assess 
independently the contribution which 
Britain is prepared to make. If we did 
that, every nation would follow suit 
and the UN would become weak. and 
defunct. 


TOM. WILLIAMSON . 


E have seen production falling 
and exports falling, after six 
proud years in which production and 
exports rose to record levels. Unless 
we can get production up and exports 
up and recapture the markets which 
we are losing to-day, there is no hope 
for that increase in the standard of 

living that we all. want. 
HAROLD WILSON 


aE whole of the trade unions con- 
cerned are completely and wn- 
alterably opposed to the Government's 
proposals to denationalize transport. 
We recognize, not as people consider- 
ing a political theory alone but as 
people who understand transport 
operation, that you can organize trans- 
port only on the basis of the 1947 Act. 

ARTHUR DEAKIN 
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Wolverhampton, four times as big as Penzance. 


A new town takes shape on the Essex countryside. 
under the New Towns Act are ‘attached to existing communities. 
people, a town the size of Southport or Exeter, twice as big as Mar gate or Scarborough, half the size of Aberdeen, Swansea, or 


_ FACT GOES 


HE new town of Harlow adjoints the old 
village of that name some 23 miles north- 
east of London on the main Cambridge 
road. The town falls just within the county 
of Essex, although the offices of the de- 
velopment corporation are just. across: the 
border in Hertfordshire. _The quietness of 
the corporation’s offices belies the fact that 
an extremely active organisation is at 
work. Although Harlow was not the first 
new town to be set up its master plan 
was the first to be approved by the Minis- 
ter. It provides for an ultimate population 
of 80,000 people living in an area of 6,320 
acres. Already 1,426 new dwellings have 
been completed and 2,583-are under con- 
struction. In future the rate’ of» comple- 
tion will be roughly 2,000 dwellings a year. 
Fact was impressed by the wide variety 
of houses, flats and other buildings being 
erected. There is no dull uniformity here. 
Striking designs, skilful use of a rural 
landscape, traditional and non-traditional 


building, dwellings of all sizes for different. 


families and dwellings for different income 
groups have all been provided. 


Visible in the foreground is a glimpse of the old village. Ali towns 
When completed, Harlow will accommodate 80,000 


The planners have to build factories, schools, hospitals, shops; and houses. 


TO HARLOW 


Tenants of the new town’s dwellings are 
chosen in one of three ways. First, indus- 
trial: undertakings. which wish to move to 
Harlow apply for a site to the develop- 
ment corporation. They also need a build-- 
ing licence and consent from the Board of 
Trade. Successful firms usually bring 
some of their existing employees with them 
and these employees are found dwellings 
by the corporation in the new town. 
Second, persons registering with Labour 
Exchanges elsewhere may apply for jobs 
in Harlow. If accepted, they may be given ~ 
dwellings by .the corporation. . Third, 
building trade workers in North-East Lon- 
don who are living in unsatisfactory con- 
ditions, as certified by their local council, — 


‘may apply to work at Harlow in their nor- 


mal trade. They would be offered dwell- 
ings if their application for employment 
was successful. 


A number of neighbourhood units are — 
planned for the town, each largely self- 
contained. In accordance with good town 
planning, the -factories are a’ reasonable 
distance away from the residential areas. 


The industry is mainly of a light nature 
‘but well varied. 

-. Rents vary a good. deal according to the 
size,. amenities and date of construction of - 
dwellings. Examples of the lowest and 
highest rents; ea rates, for different. 
_ Properties are: 


ee 
== 
a 


Flats : Lowest Picket 
pee cal = S..d: Ss. yd. 
Bed-sitting-rooms ~.... 17 11 230A 
One-bedroom _ ......... ya | 34-10 
*Two-bedroom ......... 26S 43. 7 
Three-bedroom...:.. 36 11 39), -2 
Houses 
One-bedroom - ......... 27° 6 PASTA 
Two-bedroom .<..:..... Zora 41 11 
-Three-bedroom ....... S0SIT ~=165 <0 


Four-bedroom 
Five-bedroom 


Bose sig ARIE 80 0 
Bidoctact 4223 90 0 


Rents are reduced slightly by ras a 
- Piling a week if a tenant undertakes to 
do certain interior decorations himself. 
But even so, these rents are high. The 
‘reason is that new town houses are covered 
_ by the Rent Restrictions Acts.:-The develop- 
- ment corporation. has to° be careful to 
_ charge a fully economic rent (after deduc- 
tion of subsidiés) in order to avoid loss. 
Unlike a local authority, all costs of de- 
_ velopment have to be passed: on. to the 
_ tenants... Road maintenance, cleansing and 
construction,. lighting, sewage, water, and 
. most of the many other appendages of 
a modern civilisation have to. be - paid for 
_ through rent. 


- Roads are a particularly.awkward prob- 
5 Seth for the development corporation. They 
- have built both main and service roads for 
the new town under fhe general direction 
of the Essex County Council. - The cor- 
- poration feel, however, that the county 
council expect far too much’ in the con- 
struction of main roads. After many 
— months of wearying argument, the corpor- 
“ation have themselves reduced the specifi- 
~ eation for main roads to what they feel to 

be reasonable. Unless and until the county 

council, as the highway authority, decide 

~ to adopt these roads, the tenants of the 
- new town will have to find almost the 
whole cost of maintaining them. 


‘Industrial and other building 


’ The corporation is proceeding with three 
‘main types of development. First, they are 
~ erecting a sectional factory: This is a unit 


. of about 2,000 sq. ft. capable of being mul- 
7 


tiplied up to 10,000 sq. ft. in similar units 
to meet the needs of the ‘‘ smaller man.’ 

Second, there is to be a standard factory 
of 20,000 sq. ft. capable of being multiplied 
‘into units of up to as much’as 100,000 sq. 
ft. And third, they are leasing sites at a 
ground rent for the industrialist to develop 
himself. In, certain cases a‘ factory may 
combine, the standard: accommodation and * 
“‘ special purpose” space: built to the in- 


: at vhis. cost.» ‘ 
ing facilities: ‘fall into Abees main’ 
es small. group -of three-to-five’ 


housing areas. will provide for day-to-day ~ 
1eeds.. The next stage is the,neighbour-' 
ood centre where there: will be some ‘50: 
sheps.in conjunction with a branch library, ’- 


F diast) ialist’s -own: specification’ and erected. 


Eas ‘eorner”: shops’ ‘sited’ in the a 


oad community centres: sand: -public-.. 


FLATS A nine-storey block of flats goes 
up at Harlow. The. architect, 
Frederick Gibberd, has blended it into the 


existing countryside. Homes of all sizes 


and varieties are planned: 


houses, Finally, in the town centre larger 
shops will be provided.: 

School accommodation is one: of the 
biggest headachesat the moment. Thisisthe 
responsibility of the county council, who 
have to face a continued influx of children 
with grossly .insufficient accommodation. 
The Tory Government’s building cuts 
have, of course, helped to worsen the posi- 


tion. In fact; Harlow typifies the problem ° 


\ 
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that arises when house building is acceler- 
ated at the expense of educational. con-= 
struction.» It is estimated that the new 
town will be 1,000 school places short in a 


few years’ time if the two are not brought 
back into phase. 


_A. small, temporary health centre has 
been provided by the corporation, in con- 
junction. with the» county council and 
the executive council by converting 
a. pair. of semi - detached’ houses. 
The - accommodation: provided. includes 
three doctors’ surgeries with examination 
rooms; a dental surgery and dental: 
mechanics’ room : maternity and child wel- 
fare clinics; school health clinics; and 
general waiting-rooms. 

Recreational facilities in anew town are 
bound to be somewhat inadequate at first. 
The’ corporation is providing tenants’ 
common rooms, which are small meeting-» 
places on housing estates. They comprise 
one main room for meetings and socials, 
one committee room, a canteen and cloak- 
rooms. ; 

A large community centre known as 
Moot House has just been completed, It 
will be possible to hold meetings, dramatic 
entertainment, dances, etc., there. 


There is as yet no permanent’ cinema 
in the town, but .the corporation have 
leased a factory shell to a cinema company 
who provide daily shows in the normal 
way. -A first-rate job of adaptation has 


‘been carried out. 


The first public-house is almost finished. 
-and another is on the way. It is rather 
regrettable that both of them will be tied 
houses. \ 

At present, Harlow falls in the Epping 
rural district, but besides the 'R.D.C.: the 
development corporation have to deal with 
the county council and several parish coun- — 
cils. The corporation are looking forward. 
to the day when the town is given an 
urban district council of its own. This will 
help to simplify many matters and should 
create more civic consciousness. 


‘One of. the shopping. centres under construction at Harlow. Note how the. 
‘SHOP 5. whole pavement is under cover. -When the town is complete shops of every 
sort: will: be- within walking: distance of every home. The first public house has already 
been. sop a second is under ‘way. A» Community Centre has just been completed. 
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School discipline 


Punishment in schools, especially cor- 
poral punishment, can always be relied 
upon to start an argument. Teachers no 
longer beat children almost indiscrimin- 
ately as they used to 50 years ago, but there 
is still a strong body of opinion that re- 
gards corporal punishment as essential to 
‘any satisfactory system of discipline. On 
the other hand, the view that punishment 
based on fear does far more harm than 
good is gaining ground, as was well demon- 
strated when the Labour Government 
abolished corporal punishment in prisons 
except for certain serious offences. 

Last month the London County Council 
introduced a little sanity into the argument 
by issuing a small booklet entitled Punish- 
ment in Schools, price a penny-halfpenny, 
offering guidance to managers, governors 
and teachers. It lays down no rules, but 
its general tone is quite markedly in favour 
of obtaining discipline without resort to 
violence. ‘There is no doubt,” says the 
L.c.c. “that the employment of harsh 
methods by teachers must tend towards the 
adoption of harsh standards by pupils 
when they leave school.” 

The authors stress the need for indi- 
vidual treatment where a child misbe- 
haves. They point out that what may be 
the right treatment for one child may be 
quite inappropriate for another. Stealing, 
lying and truancy are as often as not a 
protest against an emotionally insecure 
home background, in which case a “ 
dard” punishment is inadvisable. 

It is admitted that “large classes, 
cramped classrooms and -dining space, 
narrow corridors and overcrowded schools, 
lax or faulty family discipline at home, 
may seem to make any extensive relaxa- 
tion of fairly rigid discipline a hazardous 
adventure.” 

On the other band, ‘‘ Some schools have 

. . boldly launched the experiment—the 
complete abolition of corporal punishment 
in one stride.” “Such an act of faith,” says 
the booklet, ““may catch the imagination 

and develop a sense of democratic respon- 
sibility among the pupils, and be a great 
success.” ~~ 


The London plan 


 lakebae the provision of the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947, the 
LCC. in. common with other county and 
county borough councils, were instructed 
4 _to prepare a plan showing proposals for 
the development of the county over the 
- next twenty years. Using the Abercrombie 
_ Plan for Greater London as a base, the 
- council carried out this colossal task and 
last year submitted the plan for the ap- 
= _ Proval of the Minister. 
a It has been estimated that it will cost 
_ about £27 million per year over the next 
By twenty years to rationalise the land-use 
_ over an area of 117 square miles, heavily 
built over by a million separate holdings. 
a4 The plan envisages the provision of an 
; Senate’ 311 acres of land devoted to educa- 
_ tional purposes during the first five years, 
but in order to obtain this about 57,000, 


stan=~ 


people will have to be rehoused. In total, 
however, the plan calls for the rehousing 
of about a million people during the next 
twenty years. About half of these can be 
rehoused within the county and a further 
69,000 on neighbouring estates outside the 
county border. The remainder will, it is 
hoped, be rehoused in the new and expand- 
ing towns. This terrific number, added to 
the quarter of a million to be decanted 
from the neighbouring county of Middle- 
sex, Means that it is-hoped during the next 
twenty ‘years to rehouse about 700,000 
Londoners in the Home Counties. 

More than 6,300 people have objected to 
various proposals contained in the plan, 
and on Monday, September 29, Mr. K. S. 
Dodd, chief Inspector of Inquiries of the 


Basis of the London County 


PLANNER Council scheme now ap- 


proved is Sir Patrick Abercrombie’s monu- 

mental Greater London Plan. The work 

will cost half a million pounds a week for 
twenty years. 


Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, opened -the public inquiry at the 
Central Hall, Westminster. This hall, 
which is actually the largest Methodist 
Church in London has been packed out on 
many occasions for religious meetings, 
Union Demonstrations, and by the first 
meeting of the United Nations Organisa- 
tion, but it was cold, dreary and empty 
throughout the week. 


On the opening day there was at no time | 


more than a thousand people sharing the 
2,500 seats in this magnificent hall; by 
Tuesday even their curiosity had been 
satisfied and only about fifty solicitors, 
barristers and officials, with a handful of 
interested visitors, were straining their 
ears to catch a few words of the evidence. 

On Monday, October 6, the inquiry was 
transferred to smaller accommodation at 
County Hall on the other side of the river. 
Here; two-or more inquiries are being run 
simultaneously in order, it is hoped, to deal 
with all the cases by the early months of 
1953. 

In a few months’ time similar inquiries 
will be in process for other counties. 


COMMONWEALTH 


HELPING THEMSELVES 


Colonial initiative 


PTHE activities of the Colonial .Develop- — 


ment Corporation and the Overseas 
Food Corporation are regularly reported in 
the British Press—particularly when it is 
possible to report the failure of some 
pioneer scheme. 
does not hear so much of the work being 


carried on through the initiative of the. 
Colonies themselves, often with very little — 


assistance from London. These develop- 
ment schemes may owe something to the 
British Government in the way of Colonial 
Development ‘and Welfare Funds and 


through expert help, but in the main they © 


are thought out and carried through by 
the men on the spot. Few of them are 
spectacular, but all are contributing to the 
prosperity of territories which come under 
the modern heading of “‘ under-developed.” 

Bringing prosperity to the Colonies is a 
colossal task, and those concerned with the 
problem would be the first to admit that 
more could be done if more funds were 
available. But every scheme successfully 
carried out. increases the capacity of a 
country to accumulate capital at home— 
and therefore to provide more resources 
for development. 


In order to achieve this it was realised: 


that each territory must work to a system 
of priorities, so that the money available 
should be used to provide the maximum 
benefit to the people. In the years follow- 
ing the war, therefore, colonial govern- 


- ments were encouraged by the’ Labour 
Government to work out a Ten-Year De- — 


velopment Plan which would provide the 
framework for economic expansion. 

To a large extent the economic expan- 
sion of the Colonies’ means the improve- 
ment of agriculture — since the vast 
majority of the 


agricultural crops. Colonial governments 
have realised, however, 
balanced development and are preparing 
the way for industrial undertakings where 
this is possible. Where there is little or 
no coal for electricity generation, as is the 
case in many colonies, 
schemes assume vast importance. 


To harness the Nile 


One of the biggest of the new hydro- 
electric schemes is at Jinja in Uganda. 
Estimated to cost £14 million, the Jinja 
project involves the damming of the Nile 
near Lake Victoria at Owen Falls. Such 
progress has been made that by the middle 
of 1954 there should be an installed capa- 


city of 60,000 kilowatts out of a planned } 


total capacity of 150,000 kilowatts, 
It is 


secondary industries around Jinja, 


But the British public — 


inhabitants are still 
peasant farmers, and exports are largely ~ 


the need for 


hydro - electric a 


intended to start a number of 
the © 
most promising of which will be spinning — 
and weaving of locally produced cotton. | 
But this will not be the end of the activity — 


keene Seber tna Renin Ay Fett remo 


ce is 


2A We ncn wiih cere 


eipasible by tHe Prdie-clectric scheme. 

- far-reaching extensions are planned, 

bi sed on ine report of experts who visited 

oe 1948. There they studied the best 
eans of manufacturing phosphate fertili- 

‘rs from Uganda’s mineral resources 

Mich lie to the, East, near the Kenya 
border. These. fertilisers will be used to 

_Tehabilitate eroded land and to maintain 
Soil fertility, as TVA did with such suc- 
cess. In addition, cement will be manufac- 
tured in a factory already constructed. 

_ The electricity from Jinja will also be 
“used to power the smelting of copper ata 
big new mine at Kilembe in the West. The 

“mine is due to begin production by the be- 
ginning of 1955. A railway is now under 
construction to link Kilembe with the com- 
ercial’ capital, Kampala, so that the 
smelted copper can be moved in sufficient 
quantities. Looking farther ahead, there is 
the possibility of an iron and steel indus- 
try growing up in the country from the 
mineral resources of the West. ; 

: A smaller hydro-electric scheme is due 

to ‘be completed in Kenya this year, and 

“work is in hand for similar projects in the 

g ae Coast, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 


In: all, work is in progress i in 17 colonial 
Beer itories at the moment for increasing 
_ electricity supplies at a total estimated 
cost of nearly £54 million. 


Nigerian agriculture 


In West Africa, advances are being made 
in the improvement of agriculture. In 
Nigeria, for instance, agricultural improve- 
ment is in the hands of three Regional Pro- 
duction. Development Boards situated in 
the Northern, Eastern and Western regions 
Z of the country. They are financed entirely. 
from the funds of four marketing boards— 
“for cocoa, groundnuts, a produce and 
-eotton ’ 
In the Northern Hevicn the ie dauchon™ 
Development Board has financed a cam- 
paign against ‘the tse-tse fly, which, if un- 
cked, can render whole areas unfit for 
itation. Bush clearance is being carried 
over-a large area, and more than’ 100 
les of river have been cleared of under- 
to prevent the breeding of the fly. 
the agricultural side a fertiliser scheme 
launched. Last year 30,000 
ree supplies of artificial 


last year, farmers are now 
g their own supplies. They have been 
Iy instructed on how to use it on 
eiland.-. Lhe. Board has” also. set aside 
for a large-scale | rice Eaeoueton 


ia 


Region. the main i tsk of 


1a Eras cree net oil. 
ate ue pres the 


: eA, on “the ‘develop- 
Te h pooe such as 


+ outstanding leader” of 


j 


which can praduce better quality oil from 
the farmers’ .produce than can be obtained 


by the primitive extracting methods used. « 
- till now by many farmers. 


Any profits 
made by these mills will be used for agri- 
cultural improvements in the area. This 
will serve as an incentive to farmers to 
bring their produce to the mills. 

In the Western Région rice and oil mills 
are being constructed, and a large canning 
factory has been opened which will can 
15,000 tins of African food next year. 

These schemes are all on a comparatively 
small scale, but all are contributing to the 
improvement ‘of Nigerian agriculture, and 
so raising the standard of living of the 
Nigerian farmer and of the country as a 
whole. 


New farming methods 


An important experiment in new farm- 
ing methods. is being carried out in the. 
Northern territories of the Gold Coast. 
Families from overcrowded areas are 
being resettled under a scheme which uses 
mechanised agriculture without creating a 
landless agricultural proletariat. 

The scheme is operated by the Gonja 
Development Company, a subsidiary of the 
Gold Coast Agricultural Corporation, and 
is intended eventually to cover an area of 
30,000 acres. Development was carried out 
in three phases. First, in 1948-49, the area 
was thoroughly surveyed. Secondly, pre- 
liminary work such as the construction of 
roads and the laying on of water supplies 
and the building of farmers’ houses was 
carried out. In the third phase, now: in 
progress, agricultural development starts. 
Each tenant-farmer is given a holding on 
which to cultivate crops of corn, maize 
and groundnuts. On this land the com- 
pany clears, ploughs, fertilises and plants 
the land, while the tenant tends and 
harvests the crops. The crops harvested are 
then divided in the proportion of two-thirds 
to the company and one-third to the 
farmer. Each farmer has also two acres 
for his personal use where he can grow 
vegetables for consumption or for sale. 


Provision is being made for the welfare of 


the farmers and their families, gnehudine a 
new hospital. — 

The Damongo Eee ios is an interesting 
example of large-scale farming which 
avoids creating a landless labourer out of 
the Gold Coast peasant, and will provide 
over 5,000 people with greater DED Dery 


‘in the future. ae 


~ 


In troubled Malaya 


> In a different part of the world a new 
body, the Rural and Industrial Develop- 
ment Authority (RIDA) has ‘been 


| formed to bring greater prosperity to the 
rural areas of Malaya. 


These areas are 
populated ‘mainly by Malays, who are 
economically more backward than the 
Chinese -and Indian - communities in the 
country, andiat-ais= hoped that a higher 


- standard of. living among Malays will 


decrease ~ distrust. of other | communities 
and help to build a united nation. 


chairmanship of. Dato | 


ls, munity. In 1951, ‘five million Straits 


AAG Ea eee ; —. 


_ rivers are often in 


“and in which surplus water will ‘be 


‘to absorb surplus population — from 


RIDA was formed in- 1950. ile the 
nn bin Ja’afar, an 
‘the- Malay com- 


7, 


dollars were allocated to be used either for 
revenue-earning “ projects ” or for 
schemes” which could not hope to show 
financial return. The contribution of the 
people themselves is in the form of “ self- 
help.” which means that a village com- 
munity contributes free labour. 


The results of a vear’s working appear 
at first sight to be disappointing, since 
under a million dollars have actually been 
spent out of a total of five million How- 
ever. RIDA’s 1951 Report puts this down 
largely to initial suspicions on the part 
of State Governments and lack of co- -opera- 


tion by district officers. who at first f 
resented the intrusion of a Federal body. eS 
It appears that these difficulties have now _ 3 
been ironed out. and that better results - 


can be expected next year. 


The list of schemes and projects financed 
by RIDA is too’ numerous to be men- = 
tioned in any detail. It comprises 167 
projects and schemes covering rice grow- 
ing and milling, the supply of tractors, ’ 
loans to co-operatives, help in replanting 
rubber trees on smallholdings, the building - 
of bridges, and many other matters. In ~ 
addition, RIDA has provided half the 
finance for 44 community centres and vil- 
lage halls throughout the Federation. — ee 

There are now more than 1,300 co-° — 
operatives in Malaya (see page 18. this | ; 
number of FACT), many of which receive __ 
financial backing from RIDA. The Author- — 
ity has also started a special fund to help 
co-operative banks in rural areas. ~ ca 

RIDA is intended to be a “ pump 
priming” agency, and to pave the way for 
future development. An expenditure of 
86,655 dollars in 41 schemes was matched 
by a “self-help” contribution valued at 
122,000 dollars. 2 


i RO ae Ss ame 


A million acres... 


Important developments are also ‘poimge 
ahead in the Caribbean area. In British ~~ 
Guiana work is beginning on the first of 
five major water control schemes which 
will prevent recurrent floods and droughts, — 
and will make available about one million ~ 
acres for farming. The colony has mar 
rivers, but owing tn climatic condit‘ons tt 
~--4. or/practiecally ¢ 
Thus the savannahs of the hinterland < 
the flat coastlands are alternately parc 
and flooded. 

The new control schemes envisage thet 
creation of a number of catchment areas 
and reservoirs from which water will 
conveyed by canals to districts needin 


trolled. It is estimated that the \ 
scheme will cost 100° million dollars 
will take 20 years to complete. When 
scheme is in operation British Guiana 
be a major supplier of rice to. the whole ee: 
Caribbean area, and will probably be | tee 


island colonies, where Over choy eae i ‘Ss 
acute. 

These are but a few of the 
development schemes, small and 
which are going ahead in British Co 
territories. They are a positive contrib: 


living ‘standards - in. backward territories _ 
the world over. 


A trusteeship territory 


< I BELIEVE that changes in the Tangan- 

yika Constitution have recently been 
announced, and I would be interested to 
hear what they are, and how they will affect 


the situation. Is Tanganyika a Colony or 
a trusteeship? ” 
* * 

Tanganyika is a trust territory which is 
administered by Britain on behalf of the 
United Nations. Yearly reports have to 
be submitted to the United Nations Trus- 
teeship Council, and this year the report 
was submitted in person by the Governor, 
Sir Edward Twining. This is the first time 
that the Governor of a British Trust Terri- 
tory has reported to the ‘Trusteeship 
Council. 

An announcement was recently made in 
the House of Commons by the Colonial 
Secretary on the constitutional changes. 


He said that the Government had accepted ™ 


the recommendation of a Constitutional 
Development Committee composed of 
members of the three races in Tangan- 
yika—African, European and Asia—that 
the unofficial seats on the Legislative 
Council should be divided equally between 
these three races. It was hoped, he said, 
_. that the reconstituted council might be 
~ established in five years. 

The important point of the new propo- 
sals is that agreement. was reached. be- 
tween the three races by discussion on-the 

next steps of constitutional advance. This 
_ ~was not a solution imposed by the Ad- 
. ministration, but one freely arrived at by 


this equal representation does not corre- 
spond to the figures of population, since 
- there are nearly eleven thousand Euro- 
- peans to'about sixty thousand Asiatics 
and over seven million Africans, it was 
recognised that the proposals corresponded 
_ to the realities of the situation in Tangan- 
_ yika, and that the door. will be open for 
further advance later on. In a territory 
where relations between the races are ex- 

x -ceptionally good, there is every prospect 
of success for an advance towards full 
ai “Sees 


has _..been eeceale 
a: Beanie although some European news- 
et papers welcome parity with Africans, but 

« criticise the relatively high number of seats . 


a3 given to the ere population. 


: “Y AVE are told that we. must continue to 
Jet _ support huge. defence budgets. be- 


8 : — of the danger of Russian Communism.. 


nably this means that Russia might 


the leaders of each community. Although 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


some day decide to launch a military 
attack on the West, but surely she would 
need enormous military resources to 
carry this out. Has anyone managed to 
assess the strength of the Russian armed 
forces, and, if so, does their size seem to 
justify our spending these £1,400-odd mil- 
lions a year on arms? 
* * * 
Despite the obvious difficulties in deter- 
mining Russian ‘armed strength, it is 
possible, by lengthy analysis of Soviet 
statistics, to obtain a reasonably accurate 
estimate. The following figures, published 
recently in The Times, are the result of 
such analysis, and may be taken as 
reliable.- They show that Britain and 
America have now succeeded in bringing 
their armed strength up to a level roughly 
comparable with that of the U.S.S.R. From 
now on the purpose of our defence 
expenditure will be to maintain this 
parity. 
Proportion of National Income 
devoted to Defence 


1948-9-50 1952 
WK 7 tox 8% UK. 11% approx. 
U.S.A. 5 to 6% U.S.A. 14% approx. 


U.S.S.R. over 20% U.S.S.R. 25% approx. 
Armed Forces, present total strengths 
U.K. 1,023,000 U.S.A. 3,600,000 
U.S.S.R. - 4,500,000 plus political and 

security troops. 


Northern Rhodesia 


READ in ‘Fact’ last month about the 
differences in African and European 
representation in the legislature in 
Northern Rhodesia. I would like to know 
more about the system of representation 

out there... .’ 
* * * 


There have been two African members 
of the Legislative Council in Northern 
Rhodesia since 1948. Previously Africans 
were represented by Europeans only. 
These African members’are elected from 
among the, membership ofthe African 
Representative Council, an advisory body 
which gives expression to African opinion. 
Members of the African Representative 
Council are elected from Provincial Coun- 
‘cils consisting of Chiefs and Native 
Authority” Councillors. The Native 
‘Authorities are units of local government. 

In addition to the two ~African  repre- 


‘.* sentatives, there are two Europeans repre- 


‘senting African interests» ‘appointed: by the - 
Governor. The rest of: ‘the™ unofficial mem- 


bership - consists ‘often. Europeans, elected ‘-the ’Rural+_and © Industrial 


by the white ‘settlers on’a universal fran- 
chise. There are also nine official members - 
appointed by the Governor; making a total. 
of 23 members. 

On. the Executive. Council,. whieh) corre- 


-eredit, thrift and loan societies. 


-out financial, assistance, i 
‘Executive ‘Council, believing that a rapid’ 


‘would help to check the rising cost of 
living, 


before the end of the year. 
‘were to be given help with overhead t 


‘393 societies of all types, and the total is 


-a special fund to assist such unions. 
sponds to the Cabinet, there are seven - 


officials and four elected members, one of ' 
whom—a European—represents African, 
interests. Under an informal arrangement | 
made in 1948, the views of the elected 
members of the Executive Council, when 
expressed unanimously, prevail over those 
of the officials, even though the latter are 
in a majority. All legislation is subject to 
the reserve powers of the Governor, who — 
can, if he thinks fit, override the decisions 
of Executive Council. 


Co-ops in Malaya 


ig A® a member of the Co-operative Move- — 

ment, I was interested to read that 
there is a similar movement in Malaya. 
would very much like to know something 
about the movement out there, and whether 
it is expanding ?” 


* * * 


2 

The Co-operative Movement in the 
Federation of Malaya is certainly on the 
increase, and since the war there has been) | 
a development of consumers’ co-operatives. 
Before the war the movement in Malaya | 
consisted almost entirely of co-operative § 
In 1939: 
there were 687 of these societies with> 
111,000 members (about ‘three per cent. of — 
the population), including 86 rural 
credit societies with 2,700 members. 

There has been a government Co-opera-|— 
tive Department since 1924, which has 
subsequently been renamed the Depart- 4 
ment of Co-operative Development. fF 
Department is doing much to encourage . 
the movement which received a severe sé 
back during the war when nearly all 
activities were suspended. 

A Co-operative Conference was Held jin 
1948, where it was decided to form a 
Wholesale Co-operative Society, and this_ 
was registered in 1949, with a grant from 
the government to assist development. 
Later, in 1951, it became clear that the 
movement could expand only slowly bide 
and the Federa 
expansion of consumers” co-operatives 
approved a.scheme to set up 65 
main co-operative shops and 12 branches 
These shops: 


expenses for the first year. ° ae : j 
’ Since 1949 there has been an increase of 


‘now more than 1,300). Helping the move- 
‘ment: is a- body recently ‘set up called 
Development 4 
“Authority. (R:L.D.A.), one of whose fun 
tions is to finance rural co-opérati' 
-Groups of rural societies are now fo! 
banking unions, and R.LD.A. has set. 


is a rural oe bpcteticaay 


‘State of Perlis banded together to form a 


Co-operative Rice Milling Society which | 


took over a Government rice mill. The 
“purchase money was raised by issuing 
“shares of the value of $M10 each, and 
“Society members were trained to operate 
‘the mill. The effect of this purchase is to 
put the cultivators~in complete charge of 
the growing, processing and marketing of 
their rice, and, judging by the handsome 
profit earned in the first half year’s work- 
ing, the project is very successful. 


Jamming the ether 


oa Is anything known about the extent to 
3 ' which the Russians are jamming 
B.B.C. broadcasts? I myself have noticed a 
steady increase during the past few months, 
and lately I have counted as many as a 
dozen jammers operating within a single 
- waveband : in fact, it is becoming a serious 
Nuisance since the jamming sometimes be- 
comes so strong that almost everything else 

is inaudible.” Z 

; * * * 


_. Deliberate Soviet jamming of B.BC. 
~broadcasts began in April, 1949, and is now 
affecting broadcasts in Russian, Polish, 
Finnish, Czech and Hungarian. To over- 
“come interference the B.B.C. has increased 
the number of wavelengths and the power 
of the transmitters employed. Other 
-counter-measures, such as sudden changes 
in wavelengths, are also being used. These 
‘measures are meeting with considerable 
“success and, despite jamming, the broad- 
easts are getting through to millions of 
listeners in the target areas. 
Programmes transmitted by The Voice of 
-America have also been subject to jam: 
-ming since April, 1949. The Americans 
“have identified 250 sky-wave jamming 
stations operating against them, and they 
estimate that a further thousand ground- 
-wave stations are being used to smother 
“reception in heavily populated areas. 
_American counter-measures are similar to 
_ those used by the B.B.C., but include novel 
features such as the installation of power- 
ful relay stations in ships, which can be 
~sent as and when required to strategic 
transmitting points. Monitoring reports 
_ show that American transmissions are also 
getting through and can be heard nearly 
- 80 per cent of the time in most parts of 
the Soviet Union and satellites. 
- Short-wave enthusiasts will agree that 
the jamming is an annoyance to listeners 
in the non-Communist world as well as to 
those whose ears it is supposed to seal. Un- 
fortunately, the jamming is classed as a 
matter of Soviet internal policy and no 
official protest can therefore be made from 
abroad. For the Russians, however, it is an 
xpensive policy under which, to little or no 


joney and radio equipment which they 
urgently need for use in other fields. Per- 
‘haps this feature, if nothing else, may 
ultimately lead them to close the jammers 
down and restore to us an ionosphere 
red only by the inevitable mischief of 
spots and thunder. 


‘dominated aréas. 


purpose, they are diverting a great deal of | 
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THE THINGS THEY SAY 
HE HATES HATE 


IR,—Thirty years ago I joined the Lab- 
our Movement and since then I have 
been a chairman of a Borough Party, a 
candidate for the Borough Council and for 
Parliament, but for most of that time I 
have been just one of the ordinary regular 
workers for Socialism, mostly in Tory- 
At present I am chair- 
man of a little ward-group of less than 50 
members, of whom perhaps half a dozen 
can be described as active. workers. In 
other words, I am, I think, quite a com- 
mon and usual type of person who claims 
to have been a lifelong Socialist, such as 
were to be found over and over again at 
the Morecambe Conference, which I at- 
tended as a delegate. There I met many 
old friends and also made many new ones; 
but I am not a little perturbed about the 
frame of mind, the attitudes and the out- 
looks which I find in some of them. 


Healthy airing 


_ Ido not refer to the healthy airing of 
opinions, to the natural vigour of the de- 
bate, to.the cut and thrust of controversy, 
all of which I sincerely hope will never be 
lacking from our annual conference. Nor 
do I refer to the straightforward advocacy 
of some particular item, e.g., the nation- 
alisation of this or that. I do refer to the 
unhealthy aggressiveness which is becom- 
ing so marked, with, at the same time, by 
a seeming paradox, the vagueness and the 
seeming lack of purpose which has been 
described as “the dying out of the fire in 
the belly which animated and inspired the 
pioneers of our movement.”’ 

To me, a professional psychologist and 
student of sociology, there is, of course, no 
real paradox at all but merely a matter 
of direct cause and effect. 

During the war, our aggressions were 
afforded a. clear and obvious outlet, and 
we were most completely attuned to the 
community by this common aggressive 
urge. When the war ended our aggres- 
sions did not simply vanish but they were 
canalised in new directions. Hence the 
exceptional fury and anger against the- 
Labour Government, the idiotic blaming of 
them for everything which they did or did 
not do, by so many of the non-Socialist 
members of the country. (This attitude 
was, of course, fanned and encouraged by 
the Tory: Party.) Hence, <also, the innu- 
merable petty attacks from right, left and 
centre of the Labour movement itself on 
this point or that.’ No matter who had 


formed the Labour Cabinet this reaction 


would have been evident. Of. course, our 
leaders made mistakes and, equally, of 
course, they did a grand job. 

The Labour Movement was-not built on 


‘Hatred of People but on Love for People. 


That love made the early pioneers hate the 


things which caused suffering and tribu- 


jations to the people, but it did not. make 
them go about hating people. 

There. are. too many people to-day 
spending time and energy hating Ameri- 


cans instead of hating Capitalism, the 
enormous power of private property evilly 
used, ignorance and poverty, and the 
philosophy of racial superiority. 

There are too many spending time and 
energy hating Russians instead of hating 
Tyranny, Intolerance, and the Secret 
Police. 

There are too many spending time and 
energy hating each other, their own com- 
rades in the movement, instead of hating 
Pride, the Assumptions of Infallibility, 
and their own inability to get on reason- 
ably with friends seeking the same goal. 

Socialism is international or it is noth- 
ing. It ean only be built on a basis of 
real affection for all people, and it is not 
sufficient to talk about “brothers” over- 
seas, while hating “brothers” at home. 
Once the. emotion of hatred has been 
allowed too free licence it cannot be 
switched on and off at will. If you hate 
the Russians, soon you are hating those 
who do not hate them. If you hate the 
Americans, soon you are hating those who 
do not hate them. The time comes when 
friends who have worked together for a 
lifetime are in danger of hating each 
other, and because of their closeness, the 
hatred may grow until it clouds judgment 
and affects everything. 


The fires of Idealism 


Hatred clogs and chokes the fires of 
idealism, and the intense rancorous 
aggressiveness which seems to animate 
miany to-day is the reason why ‘the fire 
in the belly” is no longer bright and 
active. If we must hate (and I believe we 
must) then let us, for example, hate 
Tuberculosis, which is the enemy of Man 
and not of this man or that man. Then 
we can destroy it in a generation instead’ 
of merely competing with our political 
rivals about it, in order to gain a little 
credit for this trifling action or that. 

It has been said that there is too much, 
emotion or emotionalism at Labour Party 
Conferences and.not enough cold intellec- 
tual logic. While not decrying the latter, 
let us not be afraid of emotion, which is 
the mainspring and driving force of action. 
But let us use our cold intellectual logic 
to analyse the emotions first, to make sure 
that it is the right emotion to which we are 
allowing full scope. ix 

Intellect alone may map out a course, 
or, more probably, a whole set of courses 
and plans, which we can argue about in- 
tellectually for ever and ever. 


The wrong emotions will determine that _ i 


despite our intellect, which may become 


warped without our realising it, we shall _ 


make poor plans and shall take even 


‘poorer steps towards their achievements. 


Socialism is an Ideal for Man to reach, 
and the attempt to achieve it cannot be 
based on Hatred. Ay fate 

Yours sincerely, 
SYDNEY SHARMAN. 

Harley Street, London. 


See 


PB 1946 Britain’s coal mines produced 181 million tons of 
coal. In 1951, about 2,000 more mine workers produced 
212 million tons. 
This achievement was due largely to. an increase of 
some 18 per cent in output per man shift over all, and a fall 
of about 24 per cent in absenteeism. It could not have been 
accomplished without the new spirit brought into the pits 
by nationalisation and the fine efforts of the. miners. 

But Britain still needs more coal. In the same period— 
1946-1951—because of the high level of industrial activity 
maintained by the Labour Government, coal consumption 
increased from 186 million tons to 209 million tons. In 1952, 
under a Tory Government, there has been a slight slacken- 
ing off in industrial activity and a corresponding fall in coal 
consumption at home. Even so, we only expect to export about 
15 million tons this year. This is much less than Britain’s 
‘pre-war exports, than the amount we could sell to-day and 
than the level of coal exports which our balance of payments 
difficulties demand that we should reach. House coal is 
‘still rationed and the recent report of the Ridley Committee 
estimates that if all demands for British coal were met there 
would be an increase in consumption at home and abroad 

of 15-20 million tons a year. 

Even the present inadequate level of coal production 
is only reached because the miners voluntarily give up their 
second week’s holiday, voluntarily work a Saturday shift 
and because opencast is still destroying the amenities of 
the countryside and depriving us of land urgently needed 
for food production. These things must go on for the time 
being, but they cannot go on for ever. When they are 


_ abandoned we shall lose over 25 million tons of coal a year. 


The Ridley Committee estimated the demand for British 
‘coal in ten years’ time at some 260 million tons a year. The 
National Coal Board’s ideas are set out in “Plan for Coal,” 
which, in fairness, it must be said is not a rigid programme. 
_ “Plan for Coal” only provides for a production of between 
_ 230 million and 250 million tons a year in 1961-1965. If the 
_ Ridley Committee are right—and there is no reason to think 


BRITAIN’S 
COAL 


Coal was once described by Lloyd George as the King 
of Industry. Every industry in the world depends on fuel, ‘ 
and in Britain 96 per cent of our fuel comes from coal, which © 
drives our electricity plants and nourishes our gasworks. Coal © 
production has risen steeply since the war, but more is needed. — 
The young miners on the left are receiving free technical instruc- — 
tion to equip them for kigher posts in Britain’s coal industry. 


tomy 


their estimate is too high—the National Coal Board’s 
development plans must be expanded. 

The long-term future of the British coal industry is 
dominated by the problem of manpower. “Plan for Coal” 
envisages a fall of 80,000 in the industry’s labour force 
between 1950 and 1961-1965—or roughly 5,000 a year. But, 
despite the improvement in manpower this year, we may 
not be able to keep the reduction down to this level. 

In the twenty years between 1920 and 1940 manpower ~ 
in the British coal industry fell by 500,000 or 25,000 a year. 
Between 1940 and 1951 there was a further fall of 50,000. 
That is about the annual rate on which the National Coal 
Board is relying, but the fall hides a substantial increase 
in manpower in 1947 and 1948—when nationalisation and 
the introduction of the five-day week brought about a sharp 
thaugh temporary improvement. Between 1949 and 1951, ~ 
when the long-term trend may be assumed to have set in 
again, the loss was 21,000 or 7,000. a year. 


The drift from the pits 


Ss 

There are other factors at work which make the long- 4 
term outlook gloomy. The mines draw their tnanpower | 
mainly from miners’ sons. During the inter-war years of ; 
depression, the mining communities declined and miners’ i 
7] 
| 
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sons were attracted elsewhere. War and post-war conditions 
of full employment have increased the pull away from the 
mines, for not every man will willingly work underground 
and in dangerous conditions when he can find a less arduous 
job in other industries. As a result the average age of the 
mining labour force has become steadily older. The largest | 
block of men in the industry—47 per cent of the total man- 
power—was born between 1900 and 1920, when the break-up 
of the mining communities had not begun and miners’ fami- 
lies.were still large. It is only now that we are starting to 
feel the worst effects of the long years of depression. 

All this means that there will have to be a constant 
effort to recruit and retain the men the coal industry needs. 
Much has been done. Miners’ wages have steadily increased 


and, 2 as a recent: surrey by he Ministry of Labour shows, 
are’ now well ahead of those in other industries. A special 
supplementary pension scheme was introduced at the begin- 
_ ning of this year, and there have been several programmes 
to provide houses for men in the coal industry. All these 
policies must be intensified. The miner’s wage must stay 
_ ahead of that in other industries. The pension scheme must 
remain more favourable than in other industries. Housing 
€onditions must be improved and the squalor of many 
mining villages swept away. And the mines themselves 
must be made as safe, as healthy and as attractive as the 
_ physical conditions: allow. 
Ef The coal industry is still bedevilled by memories of the 
“great depression. If men are to be attracted and retained 
- in it they must be assured of its continuing prosperity and 
that it is an industry which will offer them a lifetime’s 
eareer. This depends partly on the maintenance of a fully 
employed and prosperous economy at home, but it also 
depends on the maintenance of export markets. That in its 
turn depends on the action of other governments, and even 
‘more on the action of the High Authority of the Earopess, 
Coal. and Steel Community. 


Our European neighbours 


The United Kingdom can influence but it cannot control 
the policies of its European neighbours. A possible long- 
term danger facing the coal industry is that a future slump 
in the European demand for coal might be met by the 
Schuman High Authority excluding all imports from non- 
‘participating countries. 
the developing federal organisation in Western Europe go 
far beyond the scope of this article, but from the point of 
view of the British coal industry we need to maintain a 
ufficiently close relationship to enable us to influence the 
policies of the European Coal *and Steel Community. 
_Even when everything possible has been done to get 
"more 1 men into the pits there will probably be some decline 
— in the mining labour force. That decline can only be made 
e “good and production maintained by increased investment 
development. “ Plan for Coal” which now appears 
% i Ladequ jate, involves an expenditure on colliery development 
of £520 million at 1949 prices between 1950 and 1965. Even 
this is not being carried out. The Plan proposed the invest- 


n 1951 (at 1949 prices). Actual investment at current prices 
as £24.5 million in 1950 and £26.5 million in 1951. 

What are the causes of this shortfall? 
in a the coal industry no doubt suffers from the constant 


te policy een. . 

_~ Far more ‘serious because less easily cured are the diffi- 
ulties the National Coal Board is experiencing in 1 obtaining 
g engineers and other - igh-grade manpower. In the 
term the Board must make do with the men already 
he it dustry, for’ i takes several years to train a skilled 


o obtain the mining engineers of the future 
not meeting with success. The Board offer. 
s cholarships a year for university courses in 
: anted, and it was recently announced 
tes aie of award came > forward in 


oe aise which: is now — 


The problem of our relations with - 
them from private industry and from the learned professions. — 


In their evidence to the Ridley Committee the National Coal 
_ put figures.” 


‘ment of £30 million in. collieries in 1950, and £38 million i 


Development — 


_ make bigger efforts. 


fF promising. ‘So far this year the labour force has inc 


The most disturbing thing is that the > 
- Labour Government we hope this depression. will not 


‘ inducements © to offset the disadvantages of work 


In the four years to 1951 only 298 coal. industry and there is no reason why this" polic 


ae indeed, amabeoving on te present number of men in ‘ 


a, “mines. : 
~~ But the content +6 which the labour force can be nme 


he eae. The prone Coe 


a 
must be energetically tackled. The Board must “not be - 
afraid of raising the allowance paid to students and the | 
eventual pay of the mining engineers to levels which will 
attract men of sufficient ability and in adequate numbers, ~ 4 
The Government-can help by energetic publicity campaigns ~ 
in the schools and universities, in non- -mining as well as 
mining areas, so that the career of the mining engineer will 


be recognised as one of the most honoured and satisfying | 
in the land. 


Give mining engineers a chance \ ; 
It is doubly desirable that mining engineers should have . 


an opportunity of rising to the highest administrative posts  _ 
in the industry. Such men can bring a combination of pro-am 
duction experience and sound technical knowledge which | 3 


will qualify them to assist in forming higher policy And 
the opportunity of advancing to these administrative posts 2 
will be one of the biggest incentives to the ambitious youth © oe 
to follow the career of mining engineer. ; 

But it is also necessary’ for the Board to obtain other — a 
administrators and experts direct from the universities or 
from other industries. There are many who believe that sofar _ 
the industry has failed to obtain anything like its fair share of © 
the nation’s most able men and women. If the coal we need 
is to be won many of the nation’s ablest administrators must 
be diverted to the coal industry, and as they cannot be forced — A 
there, they must be enticed, That means, in my opinion, 
that outmoded beliefs about the salaries which should be 
paid to administrators and technologists in socialised indus- 
tries must go overboard, and that men of the highest ability aa 
must, within reason, be paid salaries which will attract 


The short-term outlook for coal production is depressing. 


Board say: “Short-term projects for quick returns which — 

played a prominent part in the Board’s activities during ‘the 
first few years of nationalisation have now been largely 
completed and their results are already reflected in the out 


Opencast mining is declining. The miners will have: to. 
be granted the second week’s holiday soon, even ‘thoug 
Saturday working may be continued. The Board estil 
that demand for coal in 1956 may be as much as 230 mil 
tons a year, but say “it would not be possible to meet rav 
coal demands on such a scale even if all coal extouy and ’ 
bunkers ceased.” ets 

Can anything be done about this? 


New investr 


aoe be a haginoverieiits as projects ‘now "ade r 
mature. But there are only two possibilities for an 
and substantial increase in production—more men can 
attracted into the industry on the men in the indust 

The short- term manpower ‘outlook is compar 
by more ‘than 20,000 men. This is partly due to the s 
depression in other industries, but with the return. 


tinue. ‘It is also due’ to.the policy of offering exce] 


energetically pursued, should not lead to our retaining 


creased is limited by the physical structure of the collieries 
(turn to back is 


The Labour Party’s fifty-first Annual 
at Morecambe, on the Lancashire coast, from September 29 to 
October 3. For five days delegates debated the policy to be im- 
plemented by a future Labour Government, without rancour and 


without any deep disagreement on a major issue. Many of the 4 
decisions they took are summarised on these pages. Some were 
proposed by the Executive, others by rank and file delegates. 


CeONTERENCE endorsed by an over- 
whelming majority the National Ex- 

ecutive’s statement, ‘ Labour’s Foreign 

Policy,” of which the main points are: 

AIMS.—The aims of Labour’s foreign 
policy are to achieve peace, freedom, pros- 
perity and social justice for all; to remove 
all forms of discrimination between peoples 
of every colour, creed and country ; to end 

all forms of exploitation, economic, social 
or political; to obtain for all peoples and 
individuals a decent standard of life; to 
uphold the rule of law among nations; to 
maintain peace through collective security. 

UNITED NATIONS.—The Labour Party 
supports the United Nations as the one in- 
ternational organisation .which is world 
Wide and can develop towards a world 
society. The Labour Party will endeavour 
to strengthen the authority of the United 
Nations. 

Conference accepted a resolution hich 
protests against the opposition of the Bri- 
tish Government to the Budget. proposals 
of the World Health Organisation and calls 
for increased efforts and funds to support 
United Nations Agencies. 

COMMONWEALTH.—The Labour Party 

- puts the Conimonwealth before all other 

groupings. It is a system of co-operation 
~ which does not impede collaboration with 

countries which are not members of the 
~Commonwealth. It acts as a bridge be- 
tween people of European stock and the 
peoples of Asia and.Africa. A more rigid 
_ machinery ‘for the Commonwealth is not 
‘desirable. There is need for economic de- 

~ velopment along the lines of the Colombo 
Plan. The Labour Party rejects racial 
~ discrimination which runs counter to the 
~ Commonwealth idea, and seeks to 
- strengthen the economic and social basis 
_ for responsible self-government and to con- 
tinue as rapidly as possible the transition 
- from Empire to Commonwealth on a basis 
ot equal partnership. 

Conference accepted a resolution calling 
Hs ee the improvement and extension of the 
work of the Colonial Development Board 
and Overseas Food Corporation, and a re- 
‘solution calling on the National Executive 
“Committee to work out, in conjunction 
rith the British Co-operative Movement 
ind International Co-operative Alliance, 
ays of giving practical assistance to Co- 
perative Movements in the colonies. 
Conference rejected overwhelmingly a 
Bs resolution demanding immediate independ- 
_ ence for all British Colonies and the with- 
_ drawal of all British troops and adminis- 
‘ations from Malaya, Egypt and the 
‘olonies. 

THE COLD WAR.—The Labour Party 
__ affirms that the main responsibility for the 
~~ Cold War rests with the unco-operative 
‘policy of the U.S.S.R. The Labour Party 
es its belief that the differences can 
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WHAT THEY REALLY DID AT MORECAMBE — a 


Conference. was held 


be resolved by peaceful means, and that no 
opportunity should be missed for negotiat- 
ing a settlement of those differences and 
achieving an international agreement on 
disarmament. 

Conference accepted a resolution urging 
that our military strength must not be used 
as a means of enforcing territorial changes 
in Eastern Europe or elsewhere. This 
resolution also urged the promotion and 
expansion of East-West trade, deplored 
the condemnation. of the risings of the 
oppressed peoples as Soviet-inspired plots. 
and called for the maximum aid to under- 
developed areas. 

N.A.T.0.— Conference ‘rejected  over- 
whelmingly an amendment to this resolu- 
tion calling for the abrogation of NATO 
and the Brussels Treaty. 

Conference endorsed the National Ex- 
ecutive’s statement of support for N.A.T.O. 
and close co-operation with the U.S.A:, and 
the development of the economic and social 
potentialities of N.A.T.O. as well as_ the 
closer integration of N.A.T.O. forces in 
Europe. 

EUROPE.—The Labour Party wiutorta 
the full co-operation of Britain in building 
closer European unity, short of joining in 
supra-national organisations; but would 
place no obstacle in the way of those coun- 
tries who wish to form a closer union than 
Britain can join, and would seek the 
closest possible association with those 
communities. 

GERMANY.—The Labour Party: aims to 
achieve the unification of Germany. by 
means of free elections throughout Ger- 
many under a four-Power agreement, and 
urges the Government to take steps to hold 
a four-Power Conference with that object. 
_ The Labour Party believes that Germany 
must be free to contribute to a system of 
collective security in which German forces 
could serve without danger to their neigh- 
bours. But there should be no German re- 
armament without the agreement of the 
German people, and the rearmament of 
the N.A.T,O. members must come first. 

A resolution expressing alarm at the re- 
vival of militarism and Nazism in Ger- 
many was remitted to the National Execu- 
tive Committee for consideration. In 
addition to points expressed in the foreign 
policy statement, the resolution suggested 
that the integrity of a reunited Germany 
‘should be guaranteed by the Great Powers 
through the United Nations. 


FAR EAST.—The Labour Party recog- 
nises the revolt of the peoples of Asia 
against foreign exploitation and domestic 
poverty. It looks to the strengthening of 
democratic forces in Japan, and, above all, 
to the leadership provided by the Indian 
sub-continent, with the fervent hope that 
the governments of India and Pakistan 


‘decision is the guiding principle for th 
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will be able to settle their outstandin 
differences. : 

The Labour Party advocates the admis- 
sion of the representatives of the Pekin 
Government to the United Nations o 
hehalf of China as a recognition of reali- 
ties. 

The Labour Party: maintains its fu 
support of United Nations action agains 
aggression’ in Korea. This Conference 


National Executive Committee in its con-_ 
sideration of the resolution remitted to it 
expressing grave concern at the situation 
in Korea on a number of points. 
An emergency resolution expressing dis~ 
gust and alarm at the proposed payment” 
of vast sums to Herr Alfried Krupp was 
carried with acclamation. 
MIDDLE EAST.—The Labour Party nibs ; 
ports proposals for a Middle East Defence 
Pact with the countries of the Middle East 
as equal partners, and believes that eco=- 
nomic and technical assistance should be 
given to those countries by the richer 
nations. 
The Labour Party recognises that the 
stability of the Middle East depends greatly 
on co-operation between the Arab countries 
and Israel. . Conference accepted almost 
unanimously a resolution urging the British 
Government to exert its influence in help- 
ing to achieve a settlement between the 
Arab States and Israel, and extending a 
message of solidarity me the peracs Labour Fi 
Party Mapai. 
AFRICA.—The Labour Party declares 
that throughout her dealings with the 
other white peoples of the continent of 
Africa Britain must pay special regard to 
her role as the guardian of African 
interests. i . 
A resolution deploring the attitude of the — 
South African Government in compelling 
trade union leaders to resign their offices. 
was accepted by Conference. This resolu- 
tion reiterated one of the points of a wider 
resolution in a National Executive Commit- 
tee statement on May 28, 1952, which was > 
endorsed by Conference when it peceDiEss 
the N.E.C. Report. 
Other resolutions on Africa endorsed by ai 
Conference in the N.E.C. Report concerned — 
land utilisation in Kenya and deplored the 
action of the South African Government in 
proscribing the Rev. Michael Scott as an- 
“undesirable immigrant.” , 

With regard to proposals for central 
African federation, Conference adopted a_ 
resolution that there should be no federa- 
tion without full consultation and agree- 
ment with the population in the territories 
concerned. A resolution remitted to 
National Executive Committee for — 
sideration applies a similar principle be 
to Central African federation and to t 
: : ae 


‘ncorporating of the High Commission terri- 
jories in the Union of South Africa, calls 
for rapid progress towards self-government 
im the African colonies, and urges the 
British Government to raise before the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
the racial segregation policy of the Union 
of South Africa. 


MUTUAL AID.—The - National Exe- 
eCutive Committee’s° statement, ‘“To- 
wards World Plenty,” was adopted 
by Conference almost unanimously. 
The Labour Party will press for the 
extension of economic and _ technical 
assistance to the colonies under the Colo- 
“nial Development and Welfare Acts and for 
“increased facilities for the training of 
craftsmen and technicians in Britain. To 
tackle the problem of world poverty the 
‘labour Party supports the proposal for an 
: International Development Agency under 
the United Nations. 

Conference accepted a resolution to give 
effect to a World Plan for Mutual Aid by 
a transfer of expenditure and material 
resources from armaments, setting up an 
‘International Development Agency with 
funds amounting to not less than one per 
cent of the national income of all nations, 
and use of. the resources of the Labour 
eearty to impress on the people of Britain 
-the vital need to overcome the problem of 
“world poverty. 


* LABOUR’S HOME -POLICY.—The in- 
terim statement of home policy presented 
“by a united National Executive entitled 
“Facing the Facts” was approved on a 
i card vote by 5,328,000 to 274,000. 
_ The message contained in this state- 
Bent was emphasised in two important 
% speeches which were delivered at Con- 
ence. One was the Chairman’s address 
| the opening of the Conference and the 
other the winding up speech on “ Facing 
the Facts” by Mr. Herbert Morrison. Both 
these speeches won the unanimous approval 
of Conference and have also been singled 
out by the Press generally for their con- 
structive approach to the problems that 
face the nation. 
cs The content of “Facing the Facts” 
ean be summarised as follows: 
= An appreciation of the achievements 
of the Labour Government and particularly 
‘its energetic approach to (i) the balance 
of payments problem, (ii) the problem of 
al justice ; 
= A statement of the priorities which a 
future Labour Government would have to 
~ deal with in tackling the economic situa- 
tion, viz., more coal, more steel, more home- 
grown food—and, of course, expansion of 
e engineering industry. Also” ‘action to 
ild up world trade and to secure a 
ing of international tension ; 
A warning that even with planning 
full employment Britain’s economic 


ain living standards. 
8, 
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EQUAL PAY.—Conference reaffirmed its 
belief inthe principle of equal pay for 
equal work as between men and women: 
“The next Labour Government shall an- 
nounce an early and definite date by which 
the application of equal pay for equal work 
for women in the Civil Servive, the teach- 
ing profession, local government and other 
public services will begin.” 


NEW PROGRAMME.—A long resolution 
was accepted calling for a five-year pro- 
gramme of policy. This programme shall 
include: (a) Plans for the development of 
backward areas through a World Plan for 
Mutual Aid and the establishment of free- 
dom and self-government for all oppressed 


peoples, (b) Greater public control over 
production: “This involves the enlarge- 
ment of the public sector by further 


nationalisation and by the extension of 
municipal and co-operative enterprise, 
Conference therefore instructs the National 
Executive Committee to draw up a list of 
the key and major industries to be taken 
into public ownership during the five-year 
programme.” (c) Special attention to-‘ in- 
creasing the share of the national income 
taken ‘by workers by hand and brain and 


“to a more speedy diminishing of the exist- 


ing inequality of wealth.” Also: ‘“ Vigorous 
action should be taken in nationalised and 
private industry to increase democracy in 
the work place.” 

COST OF LIVING.—Conference ex- 
pressed “ great concern” at the ever-in- 
creasing rise in the cost of living. “It 
asserts that the wage increases obtained by 
the workers have been more than offset by 
the continual, very often rapid, and always 
steep rises in the cost of living, thus re- 
ducing still further the living standards of 
the workers, whose wages always lag be- 
hind prices. On the other hand, produc- 
tivity has increased ‘and profits have 
reached new high levels . . . Conference, 
therefore calls. upon the Parliamentary 
Labour Party and the trade unions to press 
with the utmost vigour for a policy de- 
signed to control prices and profits.” 

UNEMPLOYMENT.—While recognising 
that unemployment, chiefly in the textile 
trades, is partly due to world demand, Con- 


ference condemned the Conservative Gov- 


ernment for “those fiscal and-social poli- 
cies at home which have reduced demand 
and so aggravated the problem,” It also 
deplored ‘the non-existence of suitable 
employment for registered disabled per- 
sons,” and urged the Parliamentary 
Labour Party to press for an extension of 
the Labour Government’s welfare schemes. 
“Furthermore, Conference calls upon the 
National Executive Committee as a matter 
of the utmost urgency. to consider what 
pattern of industry, Commonwealth co- 
operation and world trade is best suited to 
enable Britain to pay her way in the world 
and maintain full employment.” 
RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES. — Confer- 
ence condemned the failure of the Govern- 
ment to strengthen the powers of the 
Monopolies and Restrictive Practices Com- 


‘mission and their failure to implement the 


recommendations of the Lloyd Jacob Com- 
mittee on Resale Price Maintenance. ‘‘Con- 
ference places on record its wish that the 
next Labour Government. will deal with 
this matter in really vigorous fashion, 
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and, amongst other things, prohibit inter- 
ference with the payment of Co-operative 
Dividends on purchases.” Conference also 
urged close consultation with the T.U.C. 
to ensure satisfactory safeguards for 
workers in the distributive trades and pro- 
ductive industry when legislation is being 
prepared against monopoly practices. 


AGRICULTURE,—The following resolu- 
tion was carried: “ This Conference is con- 
cerned at rising world food prices due to 
world shortage of food, and the increasing 
difficulty of obtaining from overseas the 
food supplies needed to provide an ade- 
quate standard of nutrition for our people. 
Conference considers that the complete and 
permanent change in our economic situa- 
tion renders full agricultural production an 
urgent necessity and urges the Party, in 
consultation with the organised agricul- 
tural workers, to press for practical meas- 
ures designed to achieve a planned pro- 
duction fully related to the needs of the 
nation and compatible with an imports 
programme ...” A resolution requiring 
the next: Labour Government to abolish 
the tied cottage was also carried. 


EDUCATION CUTS.—Conference 
strongly protested against ‘‘ Government 
measures which threaten the essential fab- 
ric of education.” It called for an ending 
of “all education cuts which reduce exist- 
ing standards and postpone planned im- 
provements.” It further protested: against 
“any and all measures which would result 
in either the raising of the school entry 
age or the lowering of the school leaving 
age.” It called for (a) the full implemen- 
tation of the 1944 Education Act; (b) an 
immediate increase in the school building 
programme; (c) a reduction in the size of 
classes; (d) vigorous measures for the re- 
cruitment and training of teachers; and (e) 
the extension of facilities for higher 
technological education. a 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. — Conference 
declared that "the present tripartite system 
of Secondary Education is by all standards 
unsatisfactory,” and called upon all Educa- 
tion Authorities to implement the Labour 
Party poliey of the Comprehensive School. 
Meanwhile, . special attention should be 
given to “raising the school leaving age 
to 16 at the earliest possible time, so that 
all children receive a Secondary Education 
in the full sense of that term.” 


NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES,—An ex- 


‘amination of the nationalised industries, 


was demanded, including (a) the desir- 
ability of securing greater accountability to 
Parliament; (b) the training of workers in 
administration; (c) methods of giving the 
workers a greater share in the management 
of the industries; and (d) the development 
of alternative forms of public ownership 
and their co-ordination. 
DENATIONALISATION. — Conference 
welcomed the undertaking that a future 
Labour Government will restore road haul- 
age to public ownership. Conference also 
recorded “ its unalterable opposition to any 
proposal by the Government to denational- 
ise the Iron and. Steel and Civil. Aviation 
industries.” It pledged support to the Par- 
liamentary Labour Party “in every step 
they may take as the Official Opposition 
effectively to oppose any such proposal.” 


_ have given examples. 
_ Sultative Committee falls short of the standards of the best. 
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and particularly by the amount of coal which the haulage 
systems can carry. It is probable that in’ the next few years 
there would not be room for many more than 750,000 men 
—30,000 more than we have now—so we must rely also. on 
a bigger effort by the miners. There is scope for greater 
effort coming from improved management, better personnel 
relations and better understanding of the social and psycho- 
logical factors which affect the attitude, morale and work 
of the miner. 


Educate the managers 


There are still even in 1952 mine managers who think 
that the solution to the industry’s problems is to abolish 
the National Union of Mineworkers! While there is a press- 
ing shortage of mining engineers, these men are needed, and 
in any case it would be abhorrent to the whole tradition of 
the Labour Movement to deprive them of their jobs merely 
because of their views on natiofalisation or trade unions— 
however eccentric these may seem. But it is essential that 
their attitude should not be allowed to affect production. 
They must be educated and trained in modern methods of 
management. The National Coal Board’s summer schools 
are a good example of what can be done, but they should 
be greatly expanded so that more managers can attend more 
frequently. .The mine manager is a mining engineer who 
must devote much of his time to the technical and safety 
problems of coal mining. He should be assisted by a per- 
sonnel managér who can devote his whole time to the human 
problems of the pit. The Government can help here by 
making the Ministry of Labour’s Personnel Management 


Advisory Service fully available to the National Coal Board. 


A recent study by the Acton Society Trust on “The 
Workers’ Point of View ”-suggested that there has been a 
serious breakdown of communication in the coal industry. 
This study is not by any means conclusive, but it does reveal 
the need for making use of the resources which the modern 
social sciences can contribute to the solution of the coal 
industry’s problems.. The National Coal Board is nibbling 
at this, and under the Labour Government the Human 
Factors Panel of the Committee on Industrial Productivity 
sponsored several studies on the human problems of the 
coal industry. The most important—a study by the Tavis- 
tock Institute on the Psychological and Sociological Conse- 
quences: of Longwall Mining—strongly suggested that more 


attention to these problems. can lead to a useful increase in 


output. If the best results are to be obtained from this kind 
of work there will be much opposition to be overcome from 


_those who do not believe that. human.-relations are capable 
_ of scientific study. There will have to be an energetic lead 
_._ by the Government and the National Coal Board, and the 
_ Government will be able to help more directly by making 
_. the service of the Social Survey of the Central eee of 03 
Ae Information available to the industry. 


+ Policies of this type can unleash the creative enérgies 
_ of the British miner to an even greater extent than. at 
present. “ 
the Coal Industry Nationalisation Act-1946 offers a particu- 
larly big opportunity. 


The machinery of joint consultation set up under 


In some. cases. this’ machinery is 
working well—successive reports of the National Coal Board 
But in too many collieries the Con- 


and in some cases joint consultation can fairly be described 
as it has been—as “joint insultation.” 
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~ towards joint consultation, although some managers at 


Much depends on 


™ 


the colliery manager who is chairman of the Consulta iti 
Committee. It is not necessary for him to be ill-disp 


If he is a bad chairman, however well-meaning, things wi. 
go wrong—there is a need for training the management here, 
The unions can help by disseminating information about ; 
successful joint consultation and by persuading and assisting 
their members, if necessary in collaboration with the . 
National Coal Board, to attend training courses in joint. 
consultation such as those now provided at the Manchester” 
College of Technology and other leading technical colleges: 


It is unlikely that increased production alone will solve © 
the problem of meeting demands for coal in the next five 
years. Much depends on saving coal. The report of the 
Ridley Committee suggests that in the field of fuel economy = 
there is much room for an inspiring and energetic policy. 7 


The Committee make the startling estimate that in the? 
industrial field “if firms were given adequate incentive — 
there would ultimately be an improvement in industrial= 
fuel use amounting in total to some 15 per cent to 20 per ; 
cent of: present consumption of solid fuel”—a saving. of 
perhaps 15 million tons of coal a year. 


Some of these savings are long-term, to be achieved © 
by the gradual replacement of new for old heat-using 
equipment where immediate replacement is not justified on™ 
the score of fuel economy alone. But the Report suggests — 
that there are important measures which would be immedi- 
ately effective and the cost of which. would be low—greater 
insulation of boiler settings, better firing of furnaces and = 
avoidance of over-heating in process work and in factory 
space, and the installation of_fuel-saving equipment like, 
waste-heat. boilers, heat exch eneeyy and back-pressure 
turbines. 


. In the domestic field Sean simple imager omnes: can- q 
at once bring about greater efficiency in the use of coal. 
Simple devices can be employed to restrict chimney’ throats. 
Insulation of houses at a cost. of £6 or £7 would probally + 
reduce fuel costs by £2 or £3 a year. Rather more ambitious , 
would be the wholesale encouragement = the use 2 élosed ,° 
coke stoves. 


In both the industrial and damisctid fields there is room. 
for imaginative leadership,. energetic publicity, financial. in- 
centives, and, if necessary, free distribution of coal-saving 
appliances and the use ae existing: and pethaps new physical 
controls.. Acre 7 aes 
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